A Week for Christian Education 
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Summer time need not be a slack time. July offers opportunities for church 
work that is interesting and a break from the usual routines. See summer 
ideas in Your Church (pages 19-24). 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for distribution on this day tells how 
World Service helps to train ministers. 


Summer programs will continue through August, of course. But remember 
that September is just ahead, with the reopening of schools and the start 
of fall-winter church activities. Take special note of Labor Sunday and 
Rally Day in your planning. 


World Service Sunday. Topic for World Service study is our Methodist 
plan of pensions for ministers. (See page 36.) 


Labor Sunday. The Sunday before Labor Day is an occasion for the church 
to take an interest in the hopes and problems related to man’s work. (See 


page 3.) 


Rally Day. Any Sunday of September—or other date directed by the annual 
conference—may be observed as Rally Day. It sparks interest in the church 
school as fall begins and the offering supports work of the Conference 
Board of Education. (See page 5.) 


World Service Sunday. Education in the local church is the cause lifted up 
by the Fourth Sunday Leaflet to represent work made possible by World 
Service. (See page 37.) 


Christian Education Week. This week lifts up the significance of Christian 
Education. 


World-wide Communion Sunday. This day linking Christians around the 
world is a high spiritual moment. It also is a time when our offering for the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service makes possible relief and work with 
servicemen. 


Laymen’s Day. This day lifts up the role of the layman in the church in 
many ways. Most noticeable will be a layman in the pulpit. 


World Order Sunday. Methodists now join with other churches in observ- 
ing this date. World Order Sunday can be related to civic programs marking 
United Nations Week, Oct. 22-28. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





The Gallup Poll reports that more 
Americans knew about the TV scan- 
dals than about the Salk polio vaccine. 
That’s something to think about. 


The Christian Church is face to 
face with a responsibility in Africa 
which it has not known in 2,000 years. 


There are people in our town who 
will never attend church unless some- 
one from our church escorts them to 


the house of the Lord. 


The most profound conversation 
Jesus ever held was with one of the 
most unpromising persons he ever 
met—the woman at the Well of 
Samaria. 


Too many of us are spending too 
much time on things too small. 


Very few of us would be Christians 
today if there had not been mission- 
aries yesterday. 


No man really owns his money if he 
is not its master. 


The first United States congressman 
to be elected from the state of Hawaii 


is a dedicated Methodist. 


You can’t read éven one page of the 
Bible without finding your mind 
turned upward. 


More than 1,200 newspapers pub- 
lish prayers and Bible verses regularly 
from The Upper Room. 


The Kingdom of Heaven will not 


| be ushered in by church resolutions 
| alone, but they will help. 


More than 47,000 students from 
abroad are studying in American col- 
leges and universities, thus becoming 
one of the greatest missionary oppor- 
tunities of the year. 


No church evér has made progress 
by not taking risks. 


Ten dollars will provide shoes for 16 
Korean orphans. 


Not all facts are the same size. 


Few sermons seem long to the man 
who began to get ready to listen Satur- 
day night. 





Story of the Month: 


by Leon E. Strunk 


Benedito Natal Quintanilha was 15 
years old when he first heard a Protestant 
preacher. The Rev. Cyrus Dawsey (who 
later became a bishop) was preaching in 
the open air at a railroad station near Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

Young Benedito gathered a pile of 
stones, and then hiding behind some 
crates, threw them at the missionary. He 
hated Protestants. His roommate was 
one. They spent long hours arguing reli- 
gion. 

Whenever the missionary came to the 


Love 


Wins an Angry Young Man 


Benedito hated Protestants. He threw rocks 


at the missionary and planned 


to kill his own roommate. But Christian love won out. 


He became a Protestant minister. 


store where Benedito worked, he over- 
charged him. Planning to kill his room- 
mate, Benedito bought a knife and a 
revolver. One night as they argued his 
roommate said, “You can’t argue against 
the Protestants. You don’t know anything 
about them!” 

As a result of this, Benedito went to 
hear his old enemy, the missionary. He 
found himself going back again and 
again. It was difficult to hate a man 
whose sermons told him that God loved 
him. 

After a year and a half of spiritual 
struggle, Benedito surrendered to Christ. 
Soon after he felt the call to preach and 
began his studies for the ministry. 

In 1946 when the Brazilian Methodist 
Church decided to open new work in 
Bahia, Benedito, by then an effective 
minister, was chosen for the job. So the 
boy who stoned the missionary, became 
a missionary himself! 

Today this church is active and self- 
supporting. Although small, it has an ef- 
fective program of social service and 
evangelism. This program includes a free 
clinic where medical attention and medi- 
cines are available to the poor and a 
parochial school which helps to answer 
the city’s pressing need for educational 
facilities. 

Recently we invited Mr. Quintanilha 
to come back to Bahia and hold a series of 
evangelistic meetings in our church at 
Engenho Velho. He was with us for five 
days. What a blessed five days it was! 

The little church group had been in 
prayer for these meetings for some time. 
For three weeks before the scheduled 
meetings, we had almost daily heavy 
rains. This whole northern area of Brazil 
was flooded and dams were giving way. 
Engenho Velho became a mud hole. 

But the people prayed and their 
prayers prevailed. The rain stopped two 
days before Quintanilha arrived. 

Mimeographed invitations were given 
to every family in the Engenho Velho 
section. The public address system of the 
downtown church was borrowed for the 
week, and open air services were planned 
for each afternoon. There was preaching 
every night. 

God answered our prayers far beyond 
our expectations, for during the five days 
there were 111 decisions for Christ! Hal! 
were adults; the other half were teen- 
agers and some children. Now our big 
task is to visit all these people and seek 
to strengthen them in their new-found 
faith. 

Much of the success of our evangelistic 
meetings was due to the work of Benedito 
Quintanilha—the boy who had stoned 
the missionary. 


Mr. Strunk is a missionary from Van- 
couver, Wash., who is serving in Brazil. 
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‘ abor— Africa's Concern Too 


The hopes and problems of the 
working man are Christian con- 
cerns. This is true in Africa, as 
this on-the-spot report shows. 
It is just as true in the U.S., 
where we will observe Labor Sun- 
day Sept. 3. 


by Emerson W. Smith 


When talking about Africa, one 
must never forget that he is dealing 
with something vast and varied. The 
continent is a land mass three times the 
size of the United States, inhabited 
by more than 200 million people. 

These millions come from hundreds 
of different tribes, each one speaking 
in his own dialect. It makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
generalize any statements about the 
working man in Africa. What may be 
true in one place may not hold at all 
a short distance away. 

Who is the African working man? 
In Central Africa in a single city I 
met an African government official 
Mr. Smith is associate secretary in the 
Division of Human Relations and Economic 
Affairs of the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. He spent the first three and a 


half months of 1961 in the African trip on 
which he reports here. 
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enjoying a salary of $5,000 a month. I 
met another member of the same tribe 
with equal education struggling to 
stretch $50 annual income to cover 
not only his own needs, but that of 
a family of four. 

Africa is indeed a continent of great 
economic contrasts. 

In the course of a mission to survey 
the lot of the laborer in Africa earlier 
this year, I learned more of the con- 
trasts. I learned also that working men 
—in Africa as well as those here at 
home—have needs to which the 
Church can minister. Everywhere we 
must be more sensitive to those needs. 


New Industrial Development 


In Nigeria, with its 32 million 
people, we discover a nation well ad- 
vanced politically and more industrial- 
ized than most of its West African 
neighbors. 

The striking fact of this country 
and its growing economy is that there 
is an African understudy for every re- 
maining European in a key position. 
All such white people are operating 
under terminating contracts which 
spell out the responsibility of Euro- 
peans to train Nigerians to take their 
places within specified lengths of time. 

In all the interviews I had with 


top administrators and executives of 
government departments, the Post and 
Telegraph Company, the Power 
Utility Organization, the railroad, and 
a soap manufacturer, I found this to 
be true in all departments. 

The same stage of economic develop- 
ment is to be found in Ghana. These 
two countries, I believe, are the most 
developed economically of the coun- 
tries I visited. 


Want to Learn Trades 


Another outstanding matter is the 
hunger of the African to learn a trade. 
Africans make excellent mechanics and 
seem to love automobiles—which, 
when highways permit, they drive at 
terrific speeds with terrific loads. 

In Nigeria there are thousands of 
independent truck and jitney bus op- 
erators who drive their automobiles 
thousands of miles each week and must 
purchase new equipment at least every 
two years. The jitney business in 
Nigeria is one of the most vigorous 
examples of private enterprise to be 
found anywhere in Africa. 

But the traffic congestion is all due 
to bicycles. The jangle of bicycle bells 
is one of the most distinctive and out- 
standing memories that one has of 
African cities. Thousands and thou- 
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sands of bicycle riders are going to and 
from work, ringing their bells to pass 
one another or to make turns. 

In discussing with young African 
workers the problem of transportation, 
I discovered that for many it becomes 
necessary to save from three to seven 
years in order to purchase a two- 
wheeler. But it is a proud day when a 
young worker is able to claim a bicycle 
as his own, especially if it is all paid 
for. 

In several countries I discovered ex- 
cellent apprentice training facilities. 
Among the best are the railroads in 
Nigeria and in Kenya, where the 
graduates of the seven-year apprentice 
course are claimed by their teachers to 
be as good as any coming out of 
British and continental European ap- 
prentice programs. After seeing some 
of their quality work, I believe that this 
is no exaggeration. 

In both the railroad shops men- 
tioned, I saw Africans completely dis- 
mantling steam engines and re-as- 
sembling and reconditioning them to 
topnotch working condition. 


Bright Spots for Social Service 

More and more the African sup- 
plants the former Asiatic or European 
in the skilled job in industry. This is 
increasingly true in the richest areas 
of Africa, namely the copper belt of 
the Katanga province of the Congo and 
Northern Rhodesia. 

It was here that I saw developed 
programs of social service which in- 


For Labor Sunday 





cluded a higher standard of housing 
than I discovered elsewhere. I found 
hospital and health service not only 
for the copper miner, but for his 
family as well. There are pensions and 
termination pay leave, a higher grade 
of recreational facilities, and work- 
man’s compensation regulations. 

In many countries there still is an 
acute housing shortage in the cities, 
making it dificult for a worker to 
bring his family to the place of his 
work. In the city of Nairobi there are 
government restrictions that prevent 
many of the workers living with their 
families until they have had seven 
years of work. In fact, at all times the 
worker in Nairobi must carry a cer- 
tificate of proof that he is employed. 

For those of us concerned in the 
problems of personal morality, it is 
interesting to note that one of the first 
industrial developments in any African 
country is a brewery. 

In several of the countries visited 
the brew manufactured is fortified with 
various grains and other protein ele- 
ments so that an imperial gallon of 
this kind of brewed liquid contains al- 
most all of the ingredients for a work- 
man’s diet. 

It is quite something to see these 
huge plastic containers of some five to 
seven quarts in quantity placed be- 
fore a copper miner at his commune 
beer hall and see him eat or drink 
nothing other than that. 

In many places in Africa it is the 
custom to have just one meal a day, 


Labor Sunday may be observed on Sept. 
3 or the Sunday following Labor Day 
(Sept. 10) if attendance prospects seem 
better. 

Churches find it a day to honor all who 
work—in shop, office or home. Persons of 
many trades and professions can be recog- 
nized. The pastor will see ways to relate 
his message to the occasion. He and the 
commission on Christian social concerns 
may work together in planning special 
features for the day. 

Recommended for reading to the con- 
gregation or for distribution in printed form 
is the annual Labor Sunday Message of the 
National Council of Churches. Copies are 
available from the Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


and this comes in the evening after 
a shift of seven to eight hours of work. 

It is amazing what the African con- 
stitution can stand in terms of working 
on an empty stomach for eight hours, 
walking or riding a bicycle another 
hour back to one’s abode, and then 
cooking his meal about seven or eight 
in the evening. 

In a few industrial establishments 
visited, management is making the ef- 
fort to provide food service during the 
customary European mealbreaks, but 
it has been met with limited success. 


Conditions Are Improving 


There is no question that working 
conditions have improved greatly in 
the past 10 years in all parts of Africa. 
This includes safety conditions and 
wage scales, as well as fringe benefits. 
Of particular importance to note is 
the fact that in almost all countries, 
management leadership is determined 
to give opportunity to its workers to 
advance in their skills while presently 
employed. Some of the plans of mine 
management in Northern Rhodesia 
were the most progressive of any I 
saw in all Africa. 

In all of the countries visited, I 
saw evidence of organized labor. Still, 
there is tremendous need for leader- 
ship training that the trade union 
movement might develop and assume 
more responsibility. Only thus can it 
make the kind of worker witness it 
must make if Africa is to have a just 
and equitable industrial system. 

With the already great strides of 
industrial development in Africa and 
with the growth of the trade union 
movement and substantial evidence of 
an enlightened management, there is 
every reason to believe that Africa 
will make exceedingly rapid strides 
economically in the coming decade. 

And there certainly should be a 
place for the right kind of Western- 
world assistance. 

This would include not only sys- 
tems in education and technical train- 
ing, but adequate capital investment to 
stimulate growth of new industry on 
reasonable and long-range terms. Also 
there should be programs to help 
Africa develop markets for the riches 
that it contains and can produce. 

In the name of our Christian con- 
victions, Africa offers us opportunity to 
co-operate, to share, and to help her 
come to maturity. 
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Sept. 24-30 


Responsible for plan- 
ning this week in your 
church is the commis- 
sion on education. Here 
are program  sugges- 


tions, including tips for 


Rally Day. 


by Wayne M. Lindecker, Jr. 


Sept. 24-30 is Christian Education 
Week. 

Each year member denominations 
of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America join in observing 
this week that stresses the importance 
of Christian education. 

The theme of the 1961 observance 
of Christian Education Week is “The 
Christian and His Community (You 
Can’t Be Christian Alone).” 

The commission on education in 
your church should be the responsible 
group to plan the observance. Planning 
should begin in July. 


How to Get Started 


How should a church get started 
in its preparation for observing Chris- 
tian Education Week? One church 
started to prepare for the observance by 
first discussing in the commission on 
education what Christian Education 
Week is, and why there is value in ob- 
serving Christian Education Week. 

To be prepared for this discussion, 
members were urged to read the 
special-theme issue of The Church 
School on the subject. (See resources 
listed below.) 

Samples of all recommended ma- 
terials that seemed of value for the 
church were ordered so that they could 
be passed around among the members 
in the commission meeting. 

In this way members could become 
acquainted with the materials and de- 
cide whether any of them should be 
used in the observance. Possible pro- 
gram items that could be included in 
the week’s observance were briefly 
mentioned. 

At the conclusion of this explora- 
tory conversation a decision was made 
to observe Christian Education Week 
in the church at the time suggested 
by the National Council of Churches. 

This church was large enough to 
have a committee appointed to work 
out details and bring a report for the 
week’s program to the next meeting 
of the commission. 

Perhaps your church could begin 
outlining the program for Christian 
Education Week in a similar way. If 
your church has too few members to 
Mr. Lindecker is a staff member of the 


Department of General Church School 
Work of the General Board of Education. 


assign a committee the responsibility 
for planning, an individual member of 
the commission can be asked to talk 
with teachers, officers of the church 
school, parents and the pastor to gain 
suggestions for the observance. 

The assigned individual member 
could then draw up recommendations 
and present a suggested program for 
the week to the commission. 


What to Include 


What can be included in the ob- 
servance of Christian Education Week 
in 1961? Select from the following 
list or from a list your commission on 
education members draw up, those 
items that are best suited for your 
church this year. 


1. Begin the week with Church 
School Rally Day. 

This day is set aside by the General 
Conference of The Methodist Church 
to be observed each year to call atten- 
tion to the importance of Christian 
education and to receive the Church 
School Rally Day offering. 

Christian Education Week is a 
natural time to celebrate Church 
School Rally Day enthusiastically. A 
program has been prepared by the 
Division of the Local Church of the 
General Board of Education to help 
churches prepare a program for 
Church School Rally Day. 

Copies of the 1961 Church School 
Rally Day program may be ordered 
from the Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory for 10¢ a copy. 

2. Reach more people with Christian 
teaching. 

Start new church-school classes, a 
new series of the Methodist Sunday 
Evening Fellowship, classes in week- 
day religious education, week night 
or weekday Bible study groups. 

Hold a community-wide religious 
census through co-operating with the 
other churches in your community. 
Start a program of visitation of new 
families in the community and with 
families of your church in which all 
members are not related to your church 
school. 

Discuss with these families oppor- 
tunities for Christian education 
through your church. Urge them to 
visit classes and groups during Chris- 
tian Education Week. 

3. Recruit more teachers and group 
leaders. 

The commission on education or a 
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committee of the commission can con- 
duct a churchwide survey of talent. 
Work on procedures for improving 
the leadership of the program of 
Christian education. Your church de- 
serves the best leadership and your 
community is influenced by the ca- 
pable leadership your church provides. 
Issue invitations to persons to enter 
a beginning training program in 
Christian Education Week. Issue the 
invitations through personal visitation. 
4. Improve teaching effectiveness. 
Organize or strengthen the commis- 





To help you plan your Rally Day program, 
the General Board of Education has pre- 
pared a booklet, ‘Program for Church 
School Rally Day 1961.’’ The booklet is 
available from the Cokesbury store serving 
your territory for 10¢ each, 12 for 75¢, 
100 for $5. 


sion on education in your church dur- 
ing this week that stresses Christian 
education. Plan an all-day enrichment 
meeting for church-school leaders. 

In this meeting work to develop the 
community of believers who witness to 
their faith through service in the edu- 
cational program. Help these persons 
know their purposes and goals. 

Start a training course for teachers 
and prospective teachers in your 
church. Or if a training enterprise is 
co-operatively sponsored by the 
churches of your community, encour- 
age persons to attend the training op- 
portunities by providing transportation 
and sharing in expenses. 

Begin projects for the improvement 
of facilities and resources. Schedule an 
annual workers conference during 
Christian education week. 

5. Relate your church to other 
churches and community agencies. 

Help to form or be represented in a 
council of churches and in a council 
of social agencies. 

Be sure your church is represented 
in the ministerial association, or if 
none is organized start procedures for 
consideration of beginning such an or- 
ganization in your community. 

Send your workers to community 
training schools or community ob- 
servances of Christian Education 
Week. 

6. Co-operate in weekday religious 
education. 

If a program of weekday religious 


education is operating in your com- 
munity, discuss this program in your 
church and study ways in which your 
church can co-operate in weekday reli- 
gious education. 

Contact your local or state council 
of churches to learn of weekday reli- 
gious education possibilities in your 
state or community. 

Sponsor a meeting of the commis- 
sion on education, or hold a parents’ 
meeting in which the Statement of 
Purpose of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion as approved by the Commission 
on General Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches in the 
United States of America is reviewed. 
Discuss the importance of this state- 
ment for the children and youth of 
your church and community. 


Materials to Help 


These Resources are available for 

observing Christian Education Week: 
e The July issue of The Church 
School. A theme issue on Christian 
Education Week. 
e August Newsletter. A free leaflet 
with suggestions for Church School 
Rally Day and Christian Education 
Week. Order from the Service Depart- 
ment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
e Christian Education Week Manual 
(BB06-973). Order from Office of 
Publication and Distribution, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 





Cite Laymen As ‘Peace Corps’ Examples 


Two young Methodist men working 
in Vietnam with International Voluntary 
Services have been cited in Congress 
as examples of what the proposed Peace 
Corps could do. 

Rep. Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin, 
one of the sponsors of Peace Corps legis- 
lation, read into the Congressional 
Record a letter from Donald R. Schmidt, 
34, of Arlington, Wis., and called it an 
answer to “those who are denouncing the 
Peace Corps program as a “boondoggle.” 

Mr. Schmidt, midway in a two-year 
assignment, is working with Jimmie C. 
Green, 23, of Mount Storm, W.Va., 
who began last September, at an agri- 
cultural experimental station at Nha Ho, 
testing varieties of crops to determine 
which can best be used in Vietnam. 

Mr. Schmidt wrote, in part: “Our 


primary efforts at Nha Ho are devoted 
to research aimed at the efficient produc- 
tion of feed crops necessary for an ex- 
panding livestock industry. 

“Our experience with beans has 
taught us a valuable lesson. The Vietna- 
mese farmers have been growing a small 
black bean for many years. My first im- 
pression was that it could easily be re- 
placed by superior types. 

“However, we have had a rather ambi- 
tious program of evaluating some 200 
bean strains from 36 countries and only 
three of these approach the performance 
of the local strain. This experience cer- 
tainly taught us to appreciate the merits 
of what the illiterate but intelligent Viet- 
namese farmers themselves have de- 
veloped and learned. 

“The primary objective of IVS is to 


carry out a ‘people to people’ aid pro- 
gram. (He reports about a 12-year-old 
boy who lost his legs at age 3.) Contribu- 
tions sent by the Sunday school of Ash- 
land (Wis...) Methodist Church and other 
friends were used to buy bicycle wheels, 
iron rods, angle iron, bolts and nuts. 
Jim and Quy (the interpreter) combined 
their mechanical ingenuity with these 
materials and built a wheel chair.” 

Mr. Schmidt was graduated from Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1952. He has a 
master’s degree in agronomy and _ has 
taken additional study and worked for 
five years at the university’s experimental 
station. 

Mr. Green was graduated from West 
Virginia University in 1960 with a de- 
gree in vocational agriculture. 

COther Methodists could be cited as 
‘Peace Corps’ examples: three-year mis- 
sionaries, exchange students, and work 
camp team members. See the February 
Mertuopist Story, pages 28 and 36.) 
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The Advanee— 


Methodism’s Response to World Needs 


Second-mile giving has built a bridge conveying 


relief and redemption 


to thousands and returning blessings to those who give. 


The enterprise of Specials in benevo- 
lence giving bears the honored name 
of Advance—a name that has moved us 
to both confidence and admiration 
through these recent years. 

Contrived in the imagination and 
nurtured by the devotion of great 
leaders of The Methodist Church of 
the past, the Advance has become a 
sacred bridge. Over this bridge have 
been conveyed to thousands of persons 
relief and redemption—and the return 
of large blessings as well as the sense 
of accomplishment to us here at home. 

The projects sustained and the per- 
sons served through the ministry of 
the Advance are numerous beyond esti- 
mate. If those individuals around the 
earth who have received healing, 
health, and light for the mind, warmth 
and food for the body, and new life for 
the soul were to pass before us in re- 
view, the parade would consume many 
hours, perhaps days. 

Of the total spent for World Mis- 
sions, 57.1 per cent represents Advance 
giving. Of the total spent for National 





Bishop Werner is chairman of the Advance 
Committee and is resident bishop of the 
Ohio Area. 
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by Hazen G. Werner 


Missions, 25 per cent is from the Ad- 
vance including support from the 
Week of Dedication offering. 

Approximately 50 per cent of Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief 
funds is raised by the Advance includ- 
ing amounts from special offerings. 
Around 600 of the missionaries who 
serve the church in the Kingdom 
around the world are supported by the 
Advance. 


Heart of Methodist Giving 


World Service and the Advance be- 
long together. Together they represent 
the large heart of Methodism in giv- 
ing. It is deeply gratifying to note the 
continuous increase in giving to both 
of these causes. 

For instance, in April the receipts 
for World Service showed an increase 
of 23.98 per cent and for the Advance 
an increase of 2.28 per cent over the 
amounts received for these two inter- 
ests in April, 1960. 

How appropriate it would be for us 
to thank God for these increases in re- 
spect to these twin resources of the 
Church, to thank Him for the work of 
those who are charged with the promo- 


tion of these causes and for the pastors 
and members of our Methodist 
churches who have made the increase 
possible. 

This record of simultaneous growth 
on the part of World Service and the 
Advance completely dissolves the myth 
of the competitive relation of these two 
great interests. 

It further establishes World Service 
and the Advance as mutually com- 
plementary. They now stand side by 
side in the proposed goal of $15 mil- 
lion each year of the quadrennium for 
each cause. 

It is interesting to note that within 
the past six months’ promotional em- 
phasis on World Service with appreci- 
able success, the Advance continues its 
acceleration. 


We Need to Lift Our Sights 


In the face of a moufiting world 
population, the increased cost of opeta- 
tion coupled with the diminishifg 
value of the dollar, and a shrinking 
political timetable, what we must have 
as Christians is 4 concept and a consé- 
cration commensurate with the need. 

A per capita giving of $3.46 for Gen- 
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eral Benevolence is not enough for 
Methodism in an hour like this. As 
Methodists we occupy an altogether 
unenviable place in the list of denomi- 
nations in per capita giving. 

The experiment of pilot projects 
operated in relation to non-Advance 
giving churches has convinced us that 
people give not according to their 
ability but according to their under- 
standing. We need but tell the story 
and response is there. 

Remembering that our theme for 
the quadrennium is “Jesus Christ Is 
Lord,” we note that the Advance is a 
vital part of that covenant by which 
we are pledged to lift up Christ in the 
world and to lift up the world to 
Christ. 

To establish clinics, support phy- 
sicians, relieve victims of calamity, 
send youths to college—these and other 
concerns are the means whereby we 
will meet the divine imperative that 
“The whole earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord . . .” 

The success of the Advance is due 
to a widespread acquiescence through- 
out Methodism. Beth emotion and in- 
telligence have been quickened to re- 
spond. We are under the enchantment 
of its spirit, of its expectancy, its images 
of persons and places, its human ap- 


peal. 


Strength of the Advance 

Actually it isn’t easy to explain the 
phenomenal record of the Advance. 
One can only say that its power is 
providential. It does, however, possess 
certain definable strengths. 

1. It is volitional. 

The exercise of a choice of projects 
—what, where, how much—is an ad- 
vantage. Choice makes for good feel- 
ing. The hunger to be needed—to be 
useful—is nourished when Christians 
by choice aid great causes and bring 
Christ to others. 

The Advance offers an impressive 
way of exchanging dollars for the cur- 
rency of healing, fulfillment, guidance 
and the companionship of the Christ. 
2. It is visual. 

By means of Advance gifts thou- 
sands of Methodists have journeyed 
imaginatively to the land of their 
brothers and sisters across the world. 
As one person described it, it is a mat- 
ter of “seeing a face in place of a 
figure in a budget.” 

3. It rests upon a strange determinism 


that exists in the identity of compas- 
sionate impulse with obvious need. 

What began as a modest $2 million 
venture in 1948 has assumed the pro- 
portions of a goal of $15 million for 
each year of this quadrennium. 

If we were to achieve this goal, there 
would be available for the three par- 
ticipating agencies an increase of $12 
million over the total amount raised for 


1956-60 through the Advance. 
What Extra Dollars Could Do 


These $12 million would aid in an- 
swering the desperate need of the 
Church in India. Combined with a 
vigorous recruiting program these re- 
sources would make possible the addi- 
tion of 406 missionaries now needed 
across the world. 

These additional dollars would fur- 
nish relief for the 300,000 displaced 
Balubas in the Congo, build that new 


church in Pahala, Hawaii, and the 
new school building at Duncan Mag- 
num Rural Center in South Chile. 

The extra money would furnish the 
$100,000 needed at Severance Hospital 
in Korea, grant the added support for 
Pittman Center in Tennessee, as well 
as augment the work among the Amer- 
ican Indians. 

The dollars also would finish the 
undertaking of the Youth Center at 
Port Dickson, Malaya, and complete 
the Ward Chapel at Soochow Univer- 


sity in Taiwan. They would do more. 


Prayers Can Unite Us 


The Prayer Calendar is being wide- 
ly used not only throughout foreign 
lands but here in America as well. In- 
creasingly we see it as an instrument 
whereby we can keep warm and living 
our spiritual relationships with our 
people everywhere. 





The Advance— 


\ Time to Move 


Forward 


For the first time in nine years 
support for National Missions 
Specials is lagging. But needs 
are greater than ever. 


by Charles Parkin 


For the first time in nine years the 
Division of National Missions has to 
report a serious decrease in Advance 
giving for its projects. 

While the church is encouraged by 
an increase of $867,780 in total Ad- 
vance receipts for the first 11 months 
of the fiscal year, the Division of Na- 
tional Missions has not shared in this 
increase. In fact support for National 
Missions Advance projects in these 
months is $140,313 less than for the 
same period a year ago. 


This is a tragic fact in the light of 
the situation the Division of National 
Missions faces, particularly in Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. In Puerto 
Rico today Protestantism, and Method- 
ism in particular, faces the most chal- 
lenging hour since Protestant missions 
on this island began. 

There are signs of significant and 
deepening interest in Protestantism. 
The Methodist Church, with its social 
concern, its program of Christian edu- 
cation, and its interest in public educa- 
tion, holds a place of high regard. 

This is the hour when we ought to 
move forward, to build the new 
churches where Methodist congrega- 
tions already have been organized, and 
begin new work in the great number 
of towns and villages eagerly waiting 
for the “Word of Life.” 

In Hawaii the Christian Church has 
a tremendous field for evangelism and 
Christian education. 

In such a program The Methodist 
Church, extending its ministry today 
beyond the laborers on the plantations 
into new communities and to new 
groups, faces “the Day of Decision.” In 
Hawaii, and of course also in Alaska, 
there is not the slightest doubt that 
“Tomorrow Is Now.” 

But when the income which the 
Division of National Missions gets 
from World Service is almost entirely 
used up in meeting the thousands of 
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While we were in Africa, Mrs. 
Werner and I engaged in prayer each 
morning for persons whose names ap- 
peared on the calendar of the day. 

There came to my mind at that time 
the suggestion of identifying our Ad- 
vance giving with a mutual prayer ex- 
perience. The giving church could join 
hands of prayer with those on the mis- 
sion field who have received its help. 
The people of the church at home 
would pray daily with the people of 
the church over there. Such prayers 
for each other can engender spiritual 
power on every frontier. 

There is a strength in this prayer 
partnership plan. Prayers from abroad 
would be a baptism of meaning for us 
and we would lend spiritual aid to 
them. Thus the Advance would unite 
us in a greater sharing—a sharing not 
only of our means but of our love of 


Christ. 





Methodist Prints: Fore 


Specials help to support missionaries like James Perry, r., at Mutambara Methodist Agri- 
cultural School, Southern Rhodesia. He and the farm foreman are checking tomato blight. 





applications for mission aid and 
church extension donations coming 
from the annual conferences, the 
amount which this division receives 
from the Advance becomes doubly im- 
portant. 

This is why the decrease this year is 
so serious. And this is why the Divi- 
sion of National Missions must make 
every possible effort to lead our Meth- 
odist people to a more realistic and 
more appreciative understanding of the 
vital importance of National Missions 
Advance projects. 


Need Continued Support 


One of the first objectives of the Ad- 
vance Department will be to em- 
phasize the need for continued Ad- 
vance support for missionaries in the 
home field. 

Most of the Advance support for 
missionaries of the Division of Na- 
tional Mission has come in gifts of 
$100 or $200. Such gifts have come 
from churches wanting to share in sup- 
port of a missionary couple with funds 
they found available, and not with the 
idea of continuing that support from 
year to year. In fact, less than 10 per 
cent of the 200 home missionaries 
have been “adopted” by churches. 

What is urgently needed now is to 
secure definite commitments for sup- 
port of national missions workers in 
the field, and to establish a continuing 
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church-missionary relationship, with 
the church at home accepting a larger 
share of the missionary’s support. 

At present there are missionary 
couples in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, and in Indian missions where 
Advance support from $2,400 to $5,- 
400 will be needed. 

When we consider the need for new 
church buildings, parsonages, educa- 
tional units, and suitable sites for new 
churches, the Division of National 
Missions has a problem on which we 
need the help of annual conferences 
and episcopal areas. The problem is 
the high cost of property and building 
in these national fields. 

In Hawaii and Puerto Rico it is 
first of all the extremely high cost of 
land. These are islands and land is 
precious. In Hawaii every possible 
square foot of land is put under culti- 
vation and the great plantations own 
most of it. Very little land is released 
for building sites at any one time. 

In Puerto Rico we have not only the 
problem of the amount of land under 
cultivation, but also that of a country 
with an extremely high density of pop- 
ulation. In Alaska all costs are high. 

To enlist the understanding and 
help of our Methodist people in this 
problem, this National Division Ad- 
vance Department is urging the bish- 
ops, district superintendents, and con- 
ference and district missionary secre- 


taries to take a long and serious look at 
this home missions field—U.S.A. 


Visits Can Enlist Help 


We want more of these leaders to 
visit national missions fields as eagerly 
and as frequently as they visit the 
fields overseas. We believe that if these 
leaders of The Methodist Church 
could visit these vital mission fields on 
our own doorstep they would put their 
hearts and strength into promoting Na- 
tional Missions Advance Specials. 

In all of these fields there are many 
needs. These include station wagons 
and Jeeps, visual aid equipment, 
church and parsonage furnishings, 
medical supplies, scholarship aid, and 
emergency and relief funds for disaster 
areas. 

One of the definite advantages ac- 
cruing to the church or conference 
taking on a National Missions Ad- 
vance project is in the possibility of 
getting a group together to visit the 
project of their choice. 

This is what increased Advance giv- 
ing for national missions will help us 
to do: carry the Gospel of Christ to the 
remotest corner of our homeland and 
to take our ministry of healing, truth, 
comfort and love to the Puerto Rican 
in our cities, the Indians of 40 tribes in 
many villages and reservations, to 
Latins and Orientals of the South and 
West, and to the pioneers of Alaska, as 
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well as the plantation workers in the 
island of Hawaii. 

Materials, articles and pictures are 
available from the Advance Depart- 
ment, Division of National Missions, 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Either through the Joint Section of 
Education and Cultivation or through 
the division offices in Philadelphia it is 
sometimes possible to arrange for a 
visiting speaker who knows these home 
missions fields. 

In as many ways as possible we hope 
to get the story of Advance opportuni- 
ties in national missions to a much 
wider circle of supporting churches. 
Dr. Parkin is director of the Advance De- 


partment of the Division of National Mis- 
sions. 
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AML— 
\ Continuing 


Challenge 


Alaska Methodist University is 
a reality with buildings, fac- 
ulty, and students. Our gifts 
will determine its future and 
perhaps the future of Alaska 
itself. 


by H. Conwell Snoke 


Alaska Methodist University in An- 
chorage, the only church-related uni- 
versity in the 49th state, has completed 
its first academic year. 

The institution that has been 
dreamed about and planned for over 
the last 12 years now is a reality, with 
buildings, faculty, student body and 
even alumni (three persons were grad- 
uated at commencement in May). 

The new institution of higher learn- 
ing has been made possible in great 
part by the faithful giving of Method- 
ists throughout the United States. For 
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the last several years, AMU has been 
the outstanding Advance Special proj- 
ect of the Division of National Mis- 
sions, the school’s sponsoring agency. 

Though now actually in operation, 
AMU continues to be both an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to the mission- 
ary-minded Methodist as a most 
important channel for his Advance 
Special giving. 

Some had almost given up hope that 
there ever would be an Alaska Meth- 
odist University. It takes time to ma- 
ture plans and complete organization. 
Especially it takes times to raise the 
money necessary to inaugurate such a 
project as AMU. 

3ut opening day finally came in 
September, 1960. Completed or near- 
ing completion were an academic 
building for 400 students, a residence 
hall accommodating 96 students, and 
faculty residences and apartments for 
11 faculty members. The utilities were 
in and the water system, electrical sys- 
tem, sewers, roads, parking lots, main- 
tenance buildings, were ready. All of 
these were essential to the launching 
of a quality educational program. 


Graduate Three Students 


During the first and second semes- 
ters, more than 160 different students 
were enrolled. Of these, 25 were upper 
classmen. On May 14 the university 
held its first commencement and bac- 
calaureate services with three students 
receiving degrees. They had completed 
three years of work in some other col- 
lege previously. 

The university was begun in order 
to provide the youths of Alaska with 
a church-related liberal arts college. 
The first year 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents were Alaskans. 



























One of the students was from Africa. 
Asked why he cose AMU, Simon 
Odede explained that he had chosen 
this school in a new and growing area 
in order to see at firsthand the demo- 
cratic process of political change, so 
that he might better serve his area of 
Africa—Kenya—upon his return. 

Several students from other lands 
have applied for admission to AMU 
during the second academic year, be- 
ginning in September. These youths 
will enrich the life of the university 
and of Alaska; AMU and Alaska will 
bring understanding to them. 

Many things are taken for granted 
on the average American college cam- 
pus, some more important than others 
but all a part of college life. There are 
the school song, student government, 
athletics, the campus newspaper, the 
yearbook, organizations to foster and 
develop student interest in various ac- 
tivities, and clubs to provide social life. 
During the first year, all of these came 
into being at AMU. 

While these things are important 
and testify to the vitality and spirit of 
campus life, no institution of higher 
learning can achieve distinction with- 
out a competent and dedicated faculty. 
The first academic year has demon- 
started the excellence of the faculty at 
Alaska Methodist University. 












Competent Faculty 


Under the dynamic leadership of 
President Fred McGinnis, there are 14 
full-time and 11 part-time faculty mem- 
bers. They have launched an academic 


Alaska Methodist University is being built 
and developed by Specials. This is a biology 
class in Grant Hall, the first academic 
building on the AMU campus. 


Ward W. Wells 
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program of the highest quality, stress- 
ing independent study, special student 
assignments and projects, a variety of 
teaching methods beyond lectures, and 
increased use of library facilities. 

All of the faculty are competent 
scholars in their field, with genuine 
teaching skills. It is anticipated that 
five new teachers will be added for the 
1961-62 academic year. 

AMU has a counseling relationship 
with the Northwest Association of 
Higher and Secondary Schools and 
with the University Senate of the 
Methodist Board of Education. It is a 
member of the Alaska Association of 
Universities and Colleges. 

From the beginning, Alaska Meth- 
odist University was envisioned as an 
institution that would train the youths 
of Alaska in Alaska to serve Alaska. 
This aim was realized the first year. 

The first student to be granted a 
certificate for teaching by AMU has 
been approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for her five-year 
certificate. Thus the new institution is 
making its contribution to the cultural 
and educational development of the 
49th state—a contribution that will be- 
come more significant in future years. 

The educational program at AMU 
is arousing the interest of students in 
a wide area. As of May, 1961, more 
than 240 new students had requested 
application papers, and at least that 
many more inquiries had been re- 
ceived. In Alaska, and particularly in 
the Anchorage area, this new institu- 
tion is making a place for itself. 


Need Continuing Support 

But while the first academic year 
has been one of outstanding accom- 
plishment, there is one serious need: 
the new institution must have con- 
tinuing financial support. 

The university was made possible by 
the generous gifts of The Methodist 
Church and those of people of all faiths 
in Alaska. More than 12,000 churches 
contributed during 1956-60. 

With the opening of classes last fall, 
however, Advance Special gifts for 
AMU began to decline. Apparently 
many people felt that since the uni- 
versity was now open, all was well. 
The fact is, of course, that if the uni- 
versity is to continue, it must have 
large continuing Methodist support. 

Tuition will not sustain AMU any 
more than tuition alone supports any 
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other college or university. And while 
other institutions can obtain sizeable 
support from alumni and other sources, 
AMU has almost no alumni. 

The Methodist Church must fill the 
gap. Money is needed for the support 
of the operating budget. New build- 
ings must be provided within the 
future. Additional dormitories and 
faculty housing, a student union, addi- 
tional classrooms—all will be needed. 

It is vital that those churches and 
individuals that have been contribut- 
ing to AMU through Advance Spe- 
cials continue to do so. New donors 
must be found. 

It is unthinkable that The Method- 
ist Church, having established an in- 
stitution of the quality of Alaska Meth- 


The Advance— 


Millions of people don’t know 
how to read or write. But they 
want to learn and we can help. 


by Roy S. Smyres 


What you don’t know does hurt you. 
At any rate, that is what thousands— 
probably millions—of illiterate Afri- 
cans, Asians and South Americans are 
aware of, 

Try to put yourself in their place. 
It will be difficult, I know, and not 
altogether possible, for you have the 
“handicap” of having known how to 
read and write since you were five or 
six years old. But you have imagina- 
tion; just use it for a moment. 


Handicaps of Illiteracy 
What would be your real handicaps 
if you didn’t know how to read and 
write? 


odist University, would see it fail for 
lack of support. Yet that could happen 
if the church assumes that the job is 
finished and discontinues or drastically 
reduces support. 

Alaska Methodist University has a 
great future, a future of service to the 
youths of Alaska and the world. This 
future is limited only as we Methodists 
limit it by the support we give. 

(Further information regarding 
AMU may be obtained from the Ad- 
vance Department, Division of Na- 
tional Missions, 1701 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa.) 

Mr. Snoke is general secretary of the Di- 
vision of National Missions of the Meth- 


odist Board of Missions. He is a trustee of 
Alaska Methodist University. 





You couldn't read the daily news- 
paper, and would have to content 
yourself with the radio or TV news. 
You couldn’t read a bedtime story to 
your children; you couldn’t write a let- 
ter to your mother, nor read one if she 
wrote to you. 

If you were poor—and the chances 
are at least 99 to 1 that you would be— 
and had to borrow money, the lender 
would require you to “sign” a note 
with an “X” or a thumb print. You 
would be sad if, when you went to pay 
the note, you found that the lender 
had been a scoundrel who got you to 
sign for twice as much as you had bor- 
rowed. 





Methodist Prints: Fore 


A missionary and an African work side by 
side in the composing room of our Meth- 
odist Printing plant at Lodja in the Congo. 








With no access to the wonderful 
wealth of accumulated knowledge, you 
would be at the mercy of those who 
have such access. And if you dwelt 
in a society where no one, or practically 
no one, could read and write, you 
would have access only to such knowl- 
edge and folklore as could be handed 
down from one generation to another. 

If you were sick—and you would be 
more often than you now are because 
you would know little about the simple 
facts of hygiene—you would go to a 
medicine man or a fakir who might 
help you or might harm you. 

In only one respect would you possi- 
bly have an advantage if you could not 
read or write. You would have a better 
memory and be a better public speaker, 
since all knowledge would have to be 
transmitted by word of mouth and 
heard and retained by ear. 

It would hurt you terribly if you 
didn’t know. It is to this fact that whole 
masses of illiterates in the world are 
today awakening. 


So what? 


People Are Eager to Learn 


This is a part of the world revolu- 
tion, the urgent determination on the 
part of the underdog to change his lot. 
He knows now that it isn’t written in 
the stars that he must remain an under- 
dog. This is something new under the 
sun. He knows he has a long way to 
go, but he knows that a major step on 
the way is to learn to read and write. 

The eagerness to learn is one of the 
great new facts of our time. The com- 
munists know this and are capitalizing 
on the knowledge. 

Go to many parts of Asia, and you 
will find that they have produced 
pamphlets and books for sale at al- 
most—but not quite—give-away prices. 
These publications are attractively 
printed, often with four-color illus- 
trations. 

By no means are all of these publica- 
tions direct communist propaganda. 
But news gets around as to their source. 
One-half the retail price goes to the 
seller for his profit; the other half goes 
to the local communist organization. 


What We Are Doing 


What is The Methodist Church do- 
ing to help people learn to read and to 
give them good literature? 

Through its scores of schools, of 
course, Methodism is teaching thou- 
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sands of youngsters. In many places 
our church also has adult literacy pro- 
grams. It sponsors printing plants and 
publishing houses on three continents 
outside the United States and sponsors 
many bookstores. Through the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, Methodism helps to 
distribute the Scriptures throughout 
the world. 

Through “Lit-Lit” (Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture of the National Council of 
Churches), our church participates in 
literacy programs, in the training of 
new writers and artists, and in the 
study of languages and of methods of 
distributing literature. 

A great part of the work in literacy 
and literature which The Methodist 


Church does overseas is made possible 
by the gifts of Methodist churches and 
individuals through Advance Specials. 

Are you not happy to belong to a 
church that is deeply concerned with 
so significant an undertaking as the 
teaching of illiterates and the produc- 
tion of good reading matter? Don’t you 
want this program to be continued and 
greatly strengthened? 

If your answer to these questions is 
“yes” and you would like to know more 
about the Methodist literacy-literature 
ministry around the world, write to the 
Advance Department, 15th Floor, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 
Dr. Smyres is associate director of the Ad- 


vance Department, Division of World Mis- 
sions, Board of Missions. 








The Advanece— 


Lets Nol Neglect 


the Far East 


Although Protestants now are 
working together in a united 
church, Christians in the Far 
East still need the support of 
Methodists in the U.S. 


by Thoburn T. Brumbaugh 


For over a century the destinies of 
America and Japan have been closely 
interrelated. With the renewal of the 
mutual defense treaty last June, this 
intimacy was extended for 10 years. 

In these guarantees of co-operative 
relationships, not only are military 
defense measures maintained in and 
around Japan, but continued Ameri- 
can occupation of Okinawa and the 
Ryukyu Islands is likewise assured. 

All this has profound significance 
for Christian and missionary activity 
throughout Japan and other areas con- 
tiguous to the coast of China. 

American missionaries began their 


work in Japan in 1859; Methodists in 
1873. By the end of the 19th Century 
the Christian movement had made a 
profound impression upon the Japa- 
nese people and all those over whom 
Japan was exercising growing cultural, 
commercial and political influence. 

Although the Roman Catholic 
Church had made a much earlier con- 
tact with these Asian lands, Protestant 
Christianity made a much greater im- 
pact during the so-called Restoration 
period. Since the end of World War 
II, however, the Roman Church has 
redoubled its efforts. 

With the observance of the centen- 
nial of Protestant missions in 1959, it 
became clear that missionary endeavor 
had produced a network of strong 
churches and congregations covering 
all Japan. It also had brought about 
the beginning of a vigorous ecumenical 
movement. 

Japan’s National Christian Council 
includes all but the most militant of 
conservative, Pentecostal and “Faith” 
groups, and even with these at local 
levels there is some co-operation in 
evangelistic effort. 

The United Church of -Christ is by 
far the strongest Protestant body in 
Japan. In spite of the withdrawal of 
certain groups which were not yet 
ready for church union, the merger of 
Methodists with Presbyterians, Re- 
formed, Congregational and other 
churches has been blessed of God with 
phenomenal growth. 

This is likewise true of the small 
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but vigorous Church of Christ of Oki- 
nawa. 


New Evangelistic Spirit 

With the dawn of the second cen- 
tury of Protestant endeavor in these 
islands at the gateway to Asia, Japa- 
nese Christianity assumed an aggres- 
sive evangelistic and missionary spirit. 
Itself a product of so-called “foreign 
missions,” the Kyodan now has no less 
than 25 full-time missionaries abroad. 

Yet the evangelistic task is far from 
completed in Japan, the Ryukyu Is- 
lands and other Japanese-speaking 
communities. Including Roman Catho- 
lic, Eastern Orthodox, Pentecostal and 
all other Protestant elements, scarcely 
one per cent of the Japanese people are 
members of any Christian church. 

There are many reasons for this. 
They include the inhibiting influence 
of Buddhism in Japanese culture and 
family life, the preoccupation of Japan 
with scientific, humanistic and ma- 
terialistic concerns, and some ingrained 
prejudice against Western patterns. 

Eloquent evidence of the latter is 
seen in the remarkable influence of 
the Mu-kyokai or “No-Church” move- 
ment which displays great evangelistic 
zeal through public lectures, books, 
periodicals, radio and television broad- 
casts, and the like. Yet it boasts no 
creed, no liturgy, no church organiza- 
tion, no membership as such, and no 
full-time pastors. 

If these and all others who believe 
in God as revealed in the Bible and 
find inspiration in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ were counted as 
Christians, the total would be far 
greater than the outside figure of 650,- 
000 usually given for all churches. 

But for the task of evangelizing 
Japan as a whole—the leadership and 
the resources of the Japanese church 
are woefully inadequate. 

The Christians of Japan are largely 
from the middle and lower economic 
levels. There are as yet few Christian 
philanthropists or benevolent founda- 
tions. An ever-growing number of 
Japan’s social, political and cultural 
leaders are Christians and __ local 
churches are becoming self-supporting. 
Yet the economic strength of the 
church is not equal to the gigantic 
task of reaching every nook and cranny 
of the nation’s life with the Gospel. 
Therefore, Japan still needs and asks 
for missionaries from the United 
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States, and other Western countries. 

This is even more true of Okinawa 
and the Ryukyu Islands. Here the 
small Christian Church must challenge 
not only ancient social evils, but the 
deadening moral influence of military 
occupation. Christians in America are 
now seeing the importance of maintain- 
ing civilian chaplains in a ministry to 
American servicemen in the Far East. 


Our Part in Japan 


Out of a total of about 400 mission- 
aries appointed by co-operating mission 
boards to work with the United 
Church in Japan, 140 are Methodists. 
Of these, 85 are related to the Division 
of World Missions and 55 to the Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service. In 
the Ryukyu Island, all but one of the 
missionaries co-operating with the 
Okinawan church are Methodists sup- 
ported by the Division of World Mis- 
sions. 

Much of the evangelistic, education- 
al and social work carried on by our 
missionaries in Japan and the Ryukyus 
is maintained by Advance Special 
gifts. However, during the mission 
board’s fiscal year 1959-60, Advance 
gifts received by the Division of 
World Missions for Japan declined by 
50 per cent. The decrease has con- 
tinued since June of last year. Mean- 
while the board’s receipts for work in 
other lands increased, making it appear 
that Methodists are losing interest in 
the land which, according to Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, offers the greatest and 
most significant opportunity for evan- 
gelism in all the world. 

Some have said that Japan’s demon- 
strations against America and against 
the proposed Eisenhower visit of last 
June may account for this. Yet, where- 
as Okinawa gave our President a 
heart-warming welcome, Advance gifts 
for work in the American controlled 
Ryukyu Islands also have declined. 
Moreover, in Korea which is one of 
the most strategic centers of American 
and Christian influence and where 
“Ike” was given a stirring ovation, Ad- 
vance gifts for Severance Hospital and 
Medical College fell to a new post-war 
low. Giving for other Methodist proj- 
ects also declined. 

Special gifts are needed for pioneer 
evangelism, educational work, student 
evangelism, theological and other schol- 
arships, medical work (especially in 
Okinawa and Korea), missionary work 


funds, and for assistance to struggling 
congregations in the building of 
churches, providing Sunday school, 
kindergarten and youth work facilities 
—and not overlooking the need for 
decent living quarters for underpaid 
pastors and teachers. 

Gifts may be sent, clearly marked 
as to designation, through local church 
and conference benevolence channels. 
Advance credit is assured for all such 
contributions, and acknowledgment 
may be expected from the field after 


arrival and allocation. 





Dr. Brumbaugh is executive secretary for 
east Asia in the Division of World Missions 


of the Methodist Board of Missions. 








The Three R’s 
of MCOR 


Our dollars given for MCOR 
Specials go for relief, rehabil- 
itation, and refugee resettle- 
ment around the world. 


by Francis L. Brockman 


The Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief has its own three R’s—Re- 
lief, Rehabilitation and Refugee Re- 
settlement. 

Ninety-one per cent of each MCOR 
dollar goes directly for these programs. 
Only 9 per cent is used for administra- 
tion and promotion. 


Relief 


A typhoon strikes in Korea. A famine 
comes to a region of India. Civil war 
erupts in Africa. Methodist leaders in 
these places cable MCOR that a grave 
emergency exists. MCOR in turn iti- 
mediately sends temporary aid. 

Then, when the scope and kinds of 
need have been established, additional 
funds are sent within the limits of our 
resources, and upon the agreement of 
the committee. 


The great need in MCOR is for un- 
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designated funds which can be used as 
emergencies arise, and where relief 
needs are greatest. We encourage 
churches and individuals to give to the 
total program of MCOR instead of 
giving to a specific project of MCOR. 
Advance Specials provide about one- 


third of the support for MCOR’s work. 


Rehabilitation 
The aim of MCOR is to get people 
from a relief status to a rehabilitated 
status. Therefore, in Korea amputees 
are fitted with artificial limbs and 
trained for self-supporting work. Wid- 
ows are supplied with sewing materials 
so they can earn a living. 
In the Middle East vocational 
schools get young men out of refugee 
camps and into jobs. 


Refugee Resettlement 


There are millions of refugees in the 
world—from 2 to 40 million depending 
upon the definition of a refugee. 

There are three solutions for these 
people: repatriation to their homeland, 





— Publishers Service 
Gifts to MCOR help to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter, as well as hope for 
the future, for refugees such as this boy 
in Hong Kong. 


integration where they are, or reset- 
tlement in a new country. About 600,- 
000 have been resettled in the U.S. 
since World War II by private agen- 
cies, largely churches. 

MCOR handles the resettlement of 
refugees in this country for The Meth- 
odist Church. The World Council of 
Churches registers the refugees over- 


seas, and Church World Service refers 
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the registrations to U.S. churches. 
MCOR has resettled 12,500 refugees. 


Interdenominational Co-operation 


About two-thirds of the work of 
MCOR is done through Methodist 
channels, the other one-third in co- 
operation with other denominations. 
One major vehicle for co-operative 
work is the Church World Service de- 
partment of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Through Church World Service we 
participate in these programs: 

e Church World Service Overseas 

Church World Service maintains 
staff persons overseas in about 45 coun- 
tries. They are responsible, along with 
many volunteers, for the distribution 
of relief goods shipped from America, 
the supervision of vocational training 
and rehabilitation centers, and other 
projects which help people help them- 
selves. These are all supported by the 
denominations through CWS. 

e SOS—Share Our Surplus 

The U.S. Government through its 
Commodity Credit Corporation do- 
nates surplus food to Church World 
Service. MCOR contributes funds to 
the Share Our Surplus program, help- 
ing ship food to needy people. 

By not paying for food or most of 
the freight cost, we are able to ship 
over 400 pounds of surplus food for 
each dollar contributed. 

e CROP—Christian Rural 
Program 

CROP, a unit of Church World 
Service, receives its income from com- 
munity appeals in ‘cash and kind, large- 
ly in rural areas. 

About 25 per cent of its funds help 
support the Share Our Surplus pro- 
gram described above. The remainder 
of its income is used to provide foods, 
other than those which are US. sur- 
plus at any given time, and certain 
items of self-help, such as simple tools. 
e The United Clothing Appeal 

This is a project to get food and 
used clothing from the closets of 
America to the near-naked and despar- 
ing overseas. Ideally, every church in 
every community would become a 
year-round depository for clothing, 
which is then shipped to the nearest 
clothing center. 

Eight cents a pound should be sent 
with the clothing to cover processing. 

Addresses of the centers are: New 


Overseas 


Windsor, Md.; Nappanee, Ind.; 919 
Emerald Ave., Modesto, Calif.; 4165 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. and 
110 East 29th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


Co-operation with Other Agencies 


e Meals for Millions 

In 1946 a cereal-like product called 
Multi-Purpose Food was developed 
from soybeans. 

Each meal costs about 3¢ and pro- 
vides the nutrients found in a quarter 
pound of beef, a baked potato, a dish 
of peas and a glass of milk. 

More than 4 million meals have 
been distributed by Methodists in 24 
countries since 1946, 

e Heifer Project 

Since 1944 more than 500,000 ani- 
mals, including cattle, sheep, goats, 
rabbits, and poultry, have been shipped 
to 57 countries. The person receiving 
livestock or poultry promises to give 
the first offspring to someone else. 

e CARE—Co-operative for American 
Remittances Everywhere 

Shipping individual _ packages, 
CARE sends 22 pounds of U.S. sur- 
plus food overseas for $1. It also sends 
packages of other materials such as 
tools, clothes and medical supplies cost- 
ing from $3 to $100. 

Relief monies given to these three 
agencies through MCOR receive Ad- 
vance Special credit and is sent to the 
agencies. 


A Specific Example 


Here’s how MCOR goes to work to 
meet a specific need. A 36-hour hurri- 
cane struck the Tonga Islands. Thirty- 
nine Methodist churches were 
wrecked, and many homes and par- 
sonages completely destroyed. 

The main source of income of this 
little 260 square-mile kingdom is coco- 
nuts. Scarcely a tree was left standing, 
and it takes six years for new trees to 
become productive. Ninety per cent of 
the people are Methodists. Queen 
Salote Tubou is the only Methodist 
Queen in the world. 

Upon the day that MCOR heard of 
the disaster, it cabled $2,000 to the 
Islands, and later sent an additional 
$10,000 to provide food. 

(For additional information regard- 
ing MCOR, write the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief, 475 River- 
side Dr.; New York 27, N.Y.) 


Mr. Brockman is secretary for promotion 
with the staff of MCOR. 
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The Advance— 


How You Can Choose 


a Special 


You, your church, or a group 
in your church can select an 
Advance Special for personal- 
ized, plus giving. Here’s how. 


by Richard G. Belcher 


The commission on missions is respon- 
sible for recommending the benevolence 
budget of the church to the commission 
on stewardship and finance and thence 
to the official board. 

Whatever the commission on missions 
does about recommending Advance Spe- 
cials must be done in the light of the 
total benevolence budget. 

The commission must first become 
acquainted with the wide variety of proj- 
ects that can be supported through Ad- 
vance giving. 

Give consideration to the recommenda- 
tions of your Annual Conference Board 
of Missions. A church may contribute to 
one or more projects recommended by the 
annual conference and then go on to give 
to other Advance Special projects. 

For answers to any questions regarding 
Advance Special gifts. Write to: 
® Advance Department, Division of 
World Missions, 15th Floor, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

e Advance Department, Division of Na- 
tional Missions, 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 

e Advance Department, Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief, Room 1373, 


475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Factors to Consider 


Consider the following factors in se- 
lecting Advance Specials: 
e What kind of projects will hold the 
greatest appeal for people in your church? 
Will they respond most generously to’ the 
idea of giving a scholarship, supporting a 
missionary, building a new church or con- 
tributing to some phase of the literacy 
program? 
e What interests are already represented 
in your congregation? Are there ex-serv- 
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icemen who have visited mission projects? 
Are there members of the congregation 
who have friends or relatives working in 
various places at home or abroad? Are 
there members of your congregation who 
travel who have visited mission stations? 
Any of these contacts—or many others— 
might serve as a starting point for stimu- 
lating interest in particular Advance Spe- 
cial projects. 
e The current situation in the world, 
obvious needs at certain spots, either at 
home or overseas, may give you the neces- 
sary leverage to move your people to 
accept a particular Advance Special. 
e Diversity is important! In selecting Ad- 
vance Specials for recommendation to 
your church, don’t overlook the value of 
presenting both a number and a variety. 
Many local churches make it a point to 
have at least four specials: one overseas, 
one in the United States, one under the 
auspices of MCOR, and one within the 
bounds of their own annual conference. 

After the commission on missions has 
decided upon a number of Advance Spe- 
cials to be presented to the church, it 
should report to the official board and the 
commission on stewardship and finance to 
receive approval. 

It is important for the commission on 
missions to recommend not only these 


' Advance Specials to the official board, but 


also the procedure by which the funds for 
them are to be raised. 


How to Raise the Money 

There are many ways in which 
churches raise funds for Advance Special 
gifts. These suggestions may help your 
commission. 

In some churches Advance Specials are 
placed in the regular budget. A larger 
Special can be assumed by the whole 
church than by any group within it. 
Everyone shares in the gift. 


The commission on missions, with au- 
thorization from the official board, may 
present the challenge of Advance Specials 
to individuals, families or groups within 
the church. Thus Methodist Men, couples 
clubs and other groups within the church 
may accept certain projects. Fifteen fami- 
lies might give enough to build a village 
church or individuals might contribute 
scholarship funds. 

Some churches receive a special offer- 
ing in connection with a church-wide 
school of missions. This offering can be 
given for Advance Special projects in 
areas being studied. 

A number of churches designate a por- 
tion of the Communion offerings for Ad- 
vance Special gifts (except World-wide 
Communion Sunday), particularly for 
overseas relief. 


Where the Money Goes 

Advance Special gifts are personal, 
voluntary and designated. So when the 
money has been received, it is turned 
over to the church treasurer. He in turn 
sends it in with other funds to the con- 
ference treasurer. The money is clearly 
designated for the specific person or proj- 
ect that the church has agreed to support. 
The conference treasurer will send these 
gifts to the Board of Missions or MCOR, 
along with gifts from other churches. 

After a church, or groups or individuals 
in the church, have accepted Advance 
Specials projects, they can receive infor- 
mation about these projects. The commis- 
sion on missions has a responsibility to 
keep the entire church well informed 
about the projects and work it is support- 
ing through Advance Special gifts, and 
through other phases of the benevolence 
program as well. 


Mr. Belcher is director of the Department 
of the Local Church of the Board of Mis- 
sions. 


THEY ANSWER YOUR LETTERS 


These men handle your queries regarding Advance Specials and co-ordinate tne program 
and projects. L. to r. are the Rev. Donald E. Redmond, Division of World Missions; the 
Rev. Gaither P. Warfield, Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, and the Rev. Charles 
Parkin, Division of National Missions. 
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by C. B. Harbour, Jr. 


The minister, the Sunday-school 
teacher, the church official, or any 
Christian layman can help God reach 
and call people to full-time vocation 
through the employment of the church 
if they know how to go about it. God 
needs you to help him in this task of 
recruitment. 

Today thousands are needed as pulpit 
ministers, directors of Christian educa- 
tion, teachers in higher education, 
school administrators and student reli- 
gious activity leaders, and missionaries 
(including such fields as medicine, so- 
cial work, agriculture, engineering, 
crafts, and business administration ). 

In fact, today, God needs and can 
use almost any profession or vocation 
in the ministry. The annual personnel 
need of The Methodist Church alone 
(according to the figures in Methodist 
Service Projects for 1961) amounts to 
9,230 new workers. 

There are two main questions which 
one must ask in seeking to assist God 
in the calling of others: (1) How can 
I know when God is calling? and (2) 
how can I give the encouragement 
they need? 

Very few persons are qualified to be 
a minister when called. The history of 
the ministry, however, would seem to 
prove that God can take even the quite 
ordinary person and empower him with 
the needed qualities to do his work. 
The second man to answer a call to 
preach under my ministry was very 
shy. Although in his early thirties, he 
avoided people. He never spoke loud 
enough to be heard across the room. 
He said one day, “But I can’t speak 
loud enough for a congregation to 
hear me.” When he finally gave God 
a chance, he developed one of those 
rare, deep, melodious voices. 





Mr. Harbour is a minister of Holston An- 
nual nouns, presently assigned to Nor- 
ton, Va. 
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While it is true that only God calls, 
it is also true that he often needs 
human assistance in the process. Since 
we have no way of predetermining a 
call, it becomes important for us to 
view almost everybody as a possible 
candidate. 

Many decisions are made by persons 
in their early teens. Others answer 
while they are in college or in the 
armed services. Today there is an ever- 
increasing group of adults who, hav- 
ing already become established in other 
vocations, are hearing and answering 
the call. 

In one of my previous pastorates 
there was a fine young man 26 years 
old. He had a good job with a promis- 
ing future. Although married and hav- 
ing three children, he answered a call 
to the ministry, took an appointment 
and began his college work at one of 
our conference colleges. 

God may be attempting to get a call 
through to many persons we meet 
daily. How can we find out if he is? 


Ask Them 


One way to find out if a person has 
a call is to ask him about it. Many 
have been waiting for an opportunity 
to talk about their call, and a chance 
to seek guidance is welcomed. They 
may wonder if theirs is actually a call, 
and they may need help in overcoming 
seemingly insurmountable problems 
such as schooling or finance. 

The third man I watched enter the 
ministry was the choir director in our 
church. One day I asked him if he had 
ever considered entering the ministry. 
He said that he had felt called to do 
so for eight years, “But how can I 
finance my family and education if I 
quit my job?” When he realized that 
he could get a student pastorate which 
would support him, he answered his 
call. 

Many youths have thought about 
entering some phase of the ministry, 











Gu Wi uw RECRUITMENT ele 


The call is from God, but you 
may be the person through whom he speaks. 


but do not know how to go about it. 
Thus they are inclined to give primary 
consideration to some other vocation. 
Many adults otherwise gainfully em- 
ployed have had calls to church voca- 
tions, but because of lack of guidance 
they have not been able to answer 
their call. 

“I have often wondered if I could 
ever be a director of education,” a 
young lady said to me. When she 
found out the steps to be taken, she 
answered her call. Many need only 
guidance. Ask them. Guide them. 

God often originates a call through 
human voices. It was through the voice 
of a man that I first consciously heard 
God’s call. At the age of six I had a 
man say to me, “Son you look enough 
like your father (a Methodist minister) 
that I believe you might also become 
a minister some day. How would you 
like to be a minister?” This put the 
idea into motion, and soon I had de- 
cided to be a minister. This man had 
been God’s agent for me. 

Today I say to many children, 
youths and adults, “I believe that you 
could make a good minister. Have you 
ever thought about being one?” So far 
as I know most of them make no im- 
mediate response. Many of them may 
never make any response, but others 
do. During my ministry of 16 years I 
have had the pleasure of seeing 58 re- 
spond to a call for “full-time service.” 


Realizing the Need 


One young man said, “How can I be 
sure God is calling me?” 

I asked, “Does he need you?” 

“Yes, I think he does,” he replied. 

“If you saw your mother lying un- 
conscious from a fall, would it be neces- 
sary for her to call you before you 
would go to help her?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. 

“Then, when you can see God's 
great need for help in this world, why 
must it be necessary for him to ‘show 
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you a sign’ before you can hear the 
call?” I asked. 

Today he is in Germany doing grad- 
uate work in theology. 

My assurance that God wanted me 
in the ministry came after my willing- 
ness to help God meet human needs. 


Preach the Word 

Another way that God speaks to 
some is through the preaching of the 
Gospel. It is good to talk face-to-face, 
and in each case this will be eventual- 
ly necessary. However, the number of 
personal contacts that one person can 
make is limited. By the means of mass 
communication many more can be 
reached. 

The need can be presented, and a 
challenge issued while preaching from 
the great texts. When conditions are 
favorable it is often desirable to public- 


Four young- men 
from Vestal 
Church, Knoxville, 
Tenn., pictured 
with Mr. Harbour, 
received licenses to 
preach. at a Knox- 
ville District con- 
ference in 1958. L. 
to r.: C. D. Haga- 
man, IJr.; Eddie 
Deyton, Dennis 
Hinkle, and Robert 
Hale. Three are 
now pursuing their 
education toward 
the ministry. The 
fourth will enter 
college on comple- 
tion of service in 
the navy. 












ly open the opportunity for decisions 
to be made. This can be done at special 
youth meetings, preaching missions, 
revivals, local worship services, and spe- 
cial district and conference meetings. 

At one local church youth night in 
Chattanooga, four fine boys answered 
their calls by presenting themselves at 
the altar of the church. Hundreds have 
made dedications of their life to full- 
time church work at district summer 
camp consecration services. 

Not long ago I asked the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) District Life Service Volun- 
teer Club where they answered their 
calls. More than 70 per cent had done 
so at a district summer youth camp. 


Two Questions 


Most persons contemplating a call 
desire information on (1) educational 
requirements of the “full-time service,” 








Douglas Brown (far 
left), after receiv- 
ing his license to 
preach, helps his 
pastor receive new 
members at the 












Norton (Va.) 
church. He’ has 

















since become pas- 
tor, on his own, 
of the Riceville 
(Tenn.) circuit. 

















and (2) the various types of oppor- 
tunities or avenues of service which 
are open to them. Lack of information 
on these questions, especially the sec- 
ond one, tends to create a block to their 
acceptance. When these questions are 
answered, the acceptance often follows. 

Almost all church-related vocations 
require a college degree, and many, 
such as the ministry or work in the 
mission fields, require spécialized train- 
ing. The educational requirements for 
various fields of service are set forth in 
Methodist Service Projects (15¢ each, 
10 for $1.). The booklet may be or- 
dered from the Interboard Committee 
on Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. It also lists the 
various vocational opportunities, giving 
many specific places where workers are 
needed. 

Today the cost of education is not 
too much a burden. There are scholar- 
ship funds and work programs to aid 
deserving students. It is safe to say that 
no worthy candidate who is willing to 
work is refused an opportunity of edu- 
cation for lack of funds. 


Sometimes God Whispers 
Persons giving preliminary consid- 
eration to a call often feel that they 
must have a clearly recognized emo- 
tional experience if they are called by 
God. When they are led by a coun- 
selor to discover that God calls most 
people in a quiet way, they can better 
comprehend and accept their call. 

Out of the 126 in my seminary 
group, only a few had a sharply de- 
fined call where God spoke out in 
bold commanding terms. The rest of us 
only heard God whisper to us through 
ideas and thoughts. The realization 
that he needed us constituted a sufh- 
cient call, and we answered. 

In helping others to answer a call 
we need to exercise a great degree of 
patience, sometimes over a long period 
of time. It is not good to hasten or 
push anyone to make such a decision. 
Patience with prayer, intermingled 
with wise counseling whenever it is 
needed, will help many to reach an 
affirmative conclusion. 

While it is true that only God calls, 
it is also true that we may be of assist- 
ance in helping the person who is 
called to hear. 

When a final positive commitment 
to full-time service is made, it needs 
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to find an avenue of public declaration. 
This can be best accomplished by giv- 
ing the individual involved an oppor- 
tunity to speak concerning his deci- 
sion at a worship service or some other 
public meeting of the church. 

Doing this accomplishes two things. 
First, the person making the decision 
gains the feeling, through public rec- 
ognition, that his task to be is a very 
significant one and that the church now 
recognizes him as being “set apart” for 
the job. Secondly, he is given a chance 
to make an open commitment, and in 
declaring his intention before all, he 
becomes both proud of his choice and 
also more determined to fulfill it. This 
gives him the sense of now belonging 
to a vast group of fellow workers, a 
feeling which is both important and 
significant. Public recognition needs 
to be given very soon after the decision. 
There will usually be a period of 


time between the acceptance of the 


call and its fulfillment. A youth in 
high school may have one or more years 
before entering college. A youth in 
college will have several summers be- 
fore being employed by the church. 
An adult will have the period of time 
required in transition from his present 
pursuit in life to his new vocation. 


A Period of Training 


These days, months, or years in some 
cases can be well-spent in planned ac- 
tivities which both lead into and train 
for the future vocation. 

For example, ministerial candidates 
should get their license to preach, and 
be used in certain ministerial capacities 
within the local church. Then for all 
there are the various summer-time ac- 
tivities such as district camps and 
workcamps, which bring valuable 
training. 

Local church leaders also should 
begin to take the candidates on trips to 








Low ommee ee. 


by Lloyd C. Wicke 


The name of the town does not mat- 
ter. The names of the persons are in- 
cidental. Not so what they did! 

The Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Good were 
assigned to the First Methodist Church 
in River City. Early in their ministry 
they discovered a host of active, inter- 
ested young people. 

Among their number was a fine, 
stalwart young man, Jack Williams, 
just graduated from high school. The 
pastor was immediately drawn to him 
and felt Jack should be challenged by 
some church-related task. 

He cultivated the young man, sought 
out his personal choice and vocation, 
and discovered that he had no plans 
for further education. Jack was about 
to enter the town mill as his forebears 
had done. 

Try as he would the pastor could 
not prevail upon Jack to alter his plan. 

The pastor learned the date of Jack’s 
birthday. He organized a party inviting 
the entire youth fellowship. The eve- 
ning proceeded in rollicking good fun. 
Toward its close gifts in number were 
heaped upon the floor and this six-foot 
youngster began the pleasant task of 
opening them. 
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Among the last of the gifts was a 
slender envelope. Opening it Jack was 
surprised and shocked to discover a 
thin slip of paper. It noted that all his 
bills at Cokesbury College for the first 
semester had been prepaid by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Good. School would open 
the tenth of the following month. 

On that date Jack Williams pre- 
sented himself at the school. Four years 
later he had chosen his wife, his pro- 
fession and graduated with recognition. 
He had given his life to Christ, en- 
listed as a missionary and was prepar- 
ing for added study. 

Not long ago we met Jack and his 
lady. We saw them working in their 
chosen field. We learned of their as- 
signment to break open a new work 
in the great heart of the Congo. We 
shared their joy in anticipating high 
adventure in Christ’s Name. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Good were 
never among the higher paid persons 
on our appointment rolls. Few have 
equalled their contribution, however. 

This is a “do it yourself” that each of 
us could well repeat. And should. 





Bishop Wicke is resident bishop of the New 
York Area. 








visit the various institutions and agen- 
cies of the church. 

Without the knowledge of how to 
secure a job or position in their se- 
lected vocation, it becomes most diffi- 
cult for the individual to know whom 
to contact. The minister (assisted by 
selected laymen) is the best contact. 
He can introduce a candidate to the 
proper people, or get him registered in 
the proper school. 

Once a person is settled in his job 
there is an ever-increasing number of 
questions and problems with which 
he is confronted. If unsolved, many 
of these problems can become perma- 
nent stumbling blocks. The dark 
clouds of doubts and fears, resultant 
from not being able to find answers, 
can cause a person to turn aside. Dis- 
couragement and frustration will cause 
him to feel that he should quit. How- 
ever, those feelings are normal, and if 
properly directed can be helpful in 
bringing about growth. 


The Follow-Up 


It is at this point that the minister 
or counselor who has helped in the 
past can once again be of assistance by 
keeping in constant touch through cor- 
respondence. This contact is most 
urgent and important. Without it there 
will be needless failures. 

Some young men or women have 
traveled many miles just to sit and talk 
for a few minutes with their trusted 
counselor. They will say, “Well, I feel 
better now. I thought that there was 
an answer, but I just wasn’t sure.” 


You Are Needed 


Today there are hundreds of types 
of opportunities for service in the 
church, enough surely to fit the apti- 
tudes and ambitions of any talented 
person. And all who work through the 
church are richly rewarded. The deep 
satisfactions of life come to those who 
use their talents in full-time Christian 
service. 

This way they are sure that they 
can make their life count. No matter 
how hard one works, the job is never 
done, the opportunities never spent, or 
the need for one’s ministry never 
lessened. 

What more could anyone ask? 

The only other thing that candidates 
will ask is to have someone to talk to, 
to help them find answers, to lift them 
up. This is where you are needed. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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Commission on Worship 


Other worship features in this issue: 
On a Wide Circuit, 32; Loan Li- 
brary, 34. 


A Sunday church bulletin is far more 
than a list of weekday activities. Indeed, 
if this is the major purpose of a church 
bulletin, it had better not be mimeo- 
graphed or printed at all. 

The Quilting Society, the Bowling 
Team, and the Phileclesian Class are all 
part of the church group life, and all 
need reminders as to meeting times. 

However, a church bulletin is primari- 
ly and can be an aid to worship. It takes 
the place in many Methodist churches of 
the liturgical helps provided in hymnal 
or prayer book in other churches. 

The bulletin speaks of God by the pic- 
ture on its cover. The church building, 
sanctuary, art picture, religious symbol, 
or a paragraph statement of religious 
faith may be on this opening page. These 
are reminders to us of our daily and 
weekly appointment with God. 


Participation and Order 


The bulletin promotes congregational 
participation in the act of worship. To 
look down over an Order of Service be- 
forehand can be in itself a preparation for 
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taking part in the worship experience. 

Therefore, the prominence of the 
Order of Service should be the primary 
feature of the folder. Let it clearly detail 
the congregational use and response. 

The Order of Worship needs to be 
what it says it is: an orderly, planned out- 
line of the unfolding experience of God. 
Praise, confession, affirmation and dedi- 
cation are the ascending moods that lead 
us out of ourselves and into the presence 
of the “otherness” of God. Each step 
when taken genuinely becomes a willing 
act of relationship to God. Once a year, 
at least, these moods of worship should 
be detailed in the bulletin copy. 

With the Order of Serviee or Order of 
Worship in hand a pastor does not need 
to intrude himself into the service with 
announcement of items. “We gather to- 
gether to ask the Lord’s blessing,” not to 
hear a pastor’s impromptu remarks be- 
fore hymn, Scripture, prayer or solo. 


Bulletin Can Teach 


A bulletin is a teaching aid in the 
hand of the worshiper. Use some appro- 
priate statement over the Order of Wor- 
ship such as: “We have only to cease 
talking about ourselves when we go to 
church and to begin talking about God 
and to God to get on the right road.” 
(Sperry). 


This will instruct in the purposé of 
worship as the people read. Taken home, 
the bulletin becomes a reminder of the 
Scripture lessons which were read and 
the message given. 

Always pick up a bulletin when you 
visit another church. Take it back with 
you or mail it to your pastor at home. 
He will be glad to know you have been 
in church, but even more, he can learn 
from the bulletin as well. 

Pass on to your pastor paragraphs, 
poems, and notes of value to the enrich- 
ing of worship in the life of the church. 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 120 W. 
Green St., Urbana, III. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns 
features in this issue: Labor— 
Africa’s Concern Too, 3-4; Is the 
Earth Still the Lord’s?, 26-7; On a 
Wide Circuit, 32; Convocation 
Dramatizes Social Concerns, 33; 
Loan Library, 34 


Your local cominission on Chfistian so- 
cial concetns can take hold of a very 
pressing problem and opportunity in 
American life. This issue touches every 
community in one way or another be- 
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cause it has many ramifications. The arti- 
cle on pages 26 and 27 of this issue of 
Tue Mernopist Story calls attention 
to conservation. 

It is likely that growing realization 
of the importance of conservation by the 
people, the state and federal governments 
will put this matter in priority for con- 
crete and energetic solution within the 
next few years. 

President Kennedy has picked out 
those items for legislation in 1961 which 
he thinks are important: federal aid to 
education, medical care for older people, 
the anti-recession bills. He has put con- 
servation in this priority list. 

In an editorial appearing in the Feb. 
27 issue of the Chicago-Sun-Times, Mil- 
burn P. Akers, a Methodist said: 

“The wanton destruction of wildlife, 
forests and water resources is a crime 
against future generations. State govern- 
ments have a disgraceful record in these 
areas as some of them also have in permit- 
ting the depletion of oil and mineral re- 
sources unnecessarily. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that only the 
federal government can be effective in 
these areas. And the federal government's 
concern has sometimes been diluted. 

“Mr. Kennedy has wisely concerned 
himself with future water supply. The 
pollution of streams and rivers has dis- 
astrous effects, making them not only un- 
suitable as recreational areas but unfit for 
water supply and for fish life. The waste 
of water is but another facet of the prob- 
lem. And water is wasted in great volume. 
Water is not inexhaustible as falling 
water tables in many communities indi- 


cate. ...” 


Moral and Ethical Responsibility 


It is this kind of insistence that should 
bring to each person in The Methodist 
Church the moral and ethical responsi- 
bility to deal with the conservation and 
preservation of the great natural resources 
of this nation. 

The Division of Human Relations and 
Economic Affairs of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns wishes to supply leader- 
ship for discussion on every level of the 
church’s life. It encourages most en- 
thusiastically practical, down-to-earth dis- 
cussion of this issue as it affects your com- 
munity. 
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This is one manageable opportunity 
for an application of the Christian faith. 

Sept. 3 is Labor Sunday. The purpose 
of this observance is to express the con- 
cern of the church for laboring people 
and to stimulate interest in their prob- 
lems. 

The group responsible for planning an 
observance in your church is the com- 
mission on Christian social concerns. 

The Rev. Emerson Smith of the Gen- 
eral Board of Christian Social Concerns 
spent the first three and one-half months 
of 1961 in Africa. He reports on labor 
conditions there in this issue of THE 
Mernopist Story. (See pages 3-4.) 

Members of your commission will want 
to read Mr. Smith’s article, as well as 
other publications and materials regard- 
ing labor, as they formulate plans for 
Labor Sunday. 


Board of Christian Social Concerns, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance 
features in this issue: Christian Edu- 
cation Week—Sept. 24-30, 5-6; The 
Advance, 7-15; Your Part in Re- 
cruitment, 16-18; You Can Do It 
Yourself, 18; Outreach at Tipp City, 
28; On a Wide Circuit, 32: Be- 
nevolence Report, 35, World Service 
Agencies, 36-7; Easy Order Blanks, 
45-6; It Worked for Us, 47-8. 


The quadrennial stewardship program, 
with its emphasis on tithing, will take 
place during the months of September 
through November. The training of dis- 
trict teams has already commenced and 
they soon will be holding training meet- 
ings for local personnel. 

It is important that the chairman of 
the commission on stewardship and fi- 
nance or the secretary of stewardship 
(whichever one is in charge of the quad- 
rennial program in your church) invite 
the president of Methodist Men, the 
president of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, the chairman of the 
commission on education or the church- 
school superintendent and adult sponsors 
of the Methodist Youth Fellowship to 
attend the district or subdistrict training 
meeting. Each of these organizations will 
have a definite part in the total program. 


Prepare Study Units 

A study unit in four parts has been 
prepared for use with youths. There also 
is a leader’s guide for the assistance of 
those who will be leading youths in these 
studies. These studies will cover what it 
means to be a Christian steward, the 
channels through which youths give, the 
part of youths in World Service, and 


tithing as a part of stewardship. A special 
packet of reading materials for youths 
also will be provided. 

An adult study unit dealing with the 
general concept of tithing is being pre- 
pared for use by Methodist Men clubs 
and the WSCS. Since these organizations 
usually have only one meeting a menth, 
it is suggested that this study unit be 
used in the month immediately preceding 
the month of the emphasis or during the 
month of the emphasis. 

This unit will be designed not so much 
to answer questions on tithing as to 
stimulate thinking along these lines. As 
questions are raised, it is hoped that they 
will be written down to be answered at 
the stewardship dinner. 

A four-unit study lesson is being pre- 
pared for use in adult Sunday-school 
classes or evening fellowship meetings. It 
will be based upon four sermons given 
by Bishop Costen J. Harrell, one of the 
authorities in the field of tithing. A 
leader’s guide will be provided. 


Organizations to Participate 


It cannot be urged too strongly that 
every organization within the local 
church participate in this program. Any 
program, to be a success, should have the 
co-operation of the entire church. 

There are many people in the local 
church who are faithful in their attend- 
ance at organization meetings, but who 
seldom get into the sanctuary of the 
church on Sunday. If these people are 
to be reached, it will have to be through 
the organizations to which they belong. 

An organization sometimes feels that 
it is not a part of the local church or its 
program because it is not included in any 
of the programs planned by the church. 

This is an all-church program. Let’s 
include the whole church. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions feature in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; The Advance, 
7-15; Your Part in Recruitment, 16- 
18; On a Wide Circuit, 32; Loan 
Library, 34; Benevolence Report, 35; 
Just Out, 35-6; Easy Order Blanks, 
45-6; It Worked for Us, 47-8. 


Chairmen of the commission on mis- 
sions will want to read and study care- 
fully the special section of this issue of 
Tue Meruopistr Srory on Advance 
Specials on pages 7-15. 

Each chairman will want to share this 
section with all members of the commis- 
sion and to take time in a commission 
meeting to discuss its implication for 
their church. 


The commission on missions should 
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lead the congregation into a growing 
sense of concern for the world mission of 
the church and an increasing desire to 
help in its support through Advance 
Specials. 

The commission on missions, with the 
guidance and co-operation of the pastor, 
seeks to use all channels for reaching 
each person in the local church with the 
missionary message. 

In looking over the variety of channels 
available, the commission certainly will 
wish to utilize to the fullest extent the 
Sunday morning bulletin and the church 
newspaper. 

Probably the majority of information 
the commission places in these media will 
be of local origin. These would include 
notices about the churchwide school of 
missions, reports on the use of benevo- 
lence funds, introduction of visiting 
missionary speakers, and statements about 
needs for Advance Specials. 

The commission should know, how- 
ever, that The Methodist Church on the 
national level has resources which are 
designed specifically to be of help in 
communicating the missionary message 
in local churches. The alert commission 
will want to avail itself of these resources 
and use them whenever possible. 


Bulletin Copy 


e Bulletin Copy. This service, from the 
general Board of Missions, consists of 
quotations, news paragraphs and human 
interest items (primarily about the mis- 
sions), designed for use in church papers 
and Sunday bulletins. Each page is dated 
for use on a particular Sunday (or dur- 
ing the week following). 

The Bulletin Copy service’ is issued 
free to anyone requesting it. The one 
stipulation is that anyone who asks to be 
placed on the list must have an honest 
intention of making some use of it in 
some channel in the local church. 

Pastors report that the service often is 
helpful in furnishing material for ser- 
mon illustrations or appropriate quota- 
tions. A free sample is available. 

Anyone desiring the sample or wanting 
to be placed on the list for Bulletin Copy 
should write: Department of News Serv- 
ice, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


Methodists Make News 


e Methodists Make News. This is a 
weekly summary of all the principal news 
events in Methodism. It is compiled by 
the Commission on Public Relations and 
Methodist Information. 

The news paragraphs deal not only 
with missions but with all facets of the 
life of The Methodist Church. Method- 
ists Make News is particularly recom- 
mended for church newspapers with a 
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regular section about Methodism beyond 
the local church. It is a free service, avail- 
able on request. Again, the single request 
made of recipients of Methodists Make 
News is that they make some use of it. 

The service may be requested by writ- 
ing: Methodist Information, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


News in the World of Religion 


e News in the World of Religion. This 
service differs from Bulletin Copy and 
Methodists Make News in that it is 
designed for use in regular newspapers. 
The column is both interdenominational 
and international in its scope of news. 

The usual practice is for the pastor, 
commission chairman, or other interested 
person to obtain a sample copy, show it 
to the editor Cor other responsible news- 
paper person) and ask him if he would be 
interested in receiving the service weekly. 
The newspaper should be assured that 
it is under no obligation to use the col- 
umn every week, but as it desires. 

If the newspaper desires to receive 
News in the World of Religion, either 
the paper or the person who made the 
contact with the newspaper may write: 
Department of News Service, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Story of the 
Month, 2; Your Part in Recruitment, 
16-18; Do You Talk to Cab Drivers?, 
25; Outreach at Tipp City, 28; Evan- 
gelism Triggers Chain Reaction, 30; 
Small Groups Explore Big Ideas, 
31; On a Wide Circuit, 32; Loan Li- 
brary, 34; Just Out, 45-6; Easy Order 
Blanks, 45-6. 


In most churches this meeting of the 
commission will be the first of the new 
conference year. Therefore this is the 
meeting for completing organization. 

The fourth quarterly conference elects 
the chairman and the members of this 
commission. The commission then elects 
a vice-chairman, secretary, and any other 
officers desired as well as directors of the 
six action groups or committees. 

You should have on hand an ample 
supply of the Manual for the Com- 
mission on Membership and Evangelism. 
These manuals are 35¢ each; 4 for $1, 
from Methodist Evangelistic Materials, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

You also should have the full set of 
handbooks. There is one for the chair- 
man of the commission and one for the 
director of each of the six committees. All 


seven may be purchased for $1.50 from 
Methodist Evangelistic Materials. 

In planning the year’s work in evan- 
gelism you will want to have on hand 
copies of the June issue of THe Metn- 
opist Story, the program planning 
number. 


Church Extension 


At its initial meeting, the commission 
might consider the possibilities for out- 
post prayer groups, Sunday schools, or 
preaching places. 

Of course, you know that your com- 
mission does not take full responsibility 
for church extension. In the matter of 
outpost Sunday schools, you would offer 
your assistance to the commission on edu- 
cation. In the matter of church extension, 
the district superintendent, Conference 
Board of Missions, and your local com- 
mission on missions would welcome your 
help. Your commission on membership 
and evangelism could help by promoting 
a prayer movement for the new venture, 
and by helping to visit to win a nucleus 
of new members to get the work under 
way. 

But there is one significant sense in 
which the commission on membership 
and evangelism could and should take 
the initiative. It is in sensing the need 
for your church to “mother” a new one, 
or recognizing the need for a small be- 
ginning of Methodist work in some neg- 
lected pocket of population or isolated 
area. Your commission can report this to 
the pastor and help him generate an in- 
terest and deep concern about doing 
something about the matter. 


Your Outreach 


Summer also is a good time for your 
commission to consider the possibility of 
extending religious services to any neg- 
lected group. This might include people 
in prisons, hospitals, rest homes, and 
detention homes. 

One church discovered that the fire- 
men were prevented from attending serv- 
ices of their downtown church. As a re- 
sult, laymen have volunteered to hold 
study classes in various fire stations each 
Sunday morning. 

In contacting new people, or in holding 
services in institutions, a helpful thing 
for your commission to provide and 
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distribute Christian literature. The Upper 
Room, Tidings, and Methodist Evan- 
gelistic Materials have materials which 
would be helpful. Write for information. 


The Twelve 

You may wish to organize groups of 
“The Twelve.” A good way to approach 
this is to have a Conference on Disciple- 
ship. The guide for planning this may 
be ordered from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials for 5¢ each, 25 for $1. 

Members of The Twelve seek to ex- 
perience the values found in a closely 
knit, spiritual group similar to the class 
meeting of early Methodism. They 
promise to visit at least three prospects 
each month and issue an invitation to 
discipleship. 

Another program of evangelistic visita- 
tion is the Fisherman’s Club. Write Tid- 


ings for information. 


Personal Witnessing 

Summer, when so many of our people 
are traveling about, is an opportune time 
to stress personal witnessing. A leaflet 
that helps emphasize this is Every Meth- 
odist a Witness. 

Tidings has a wealth of material on 
personal witnessing. Some of these are 
the large turnover chart, You and Chris- 
tian Witnessing, by G. Ernest Thomas, 
$15 each; Using the Bible in Personal 
Evangelism, by Harold S. Rogers, 10¢ 
each, 6 for 50¢; and the personal evan- 
gelism booklet, Personal Evangelism: a 
Workbook for Starting and Developing 
a Fellowship of Witnesses, also by Mr. 
Rogers, 10¢ each, 6 for 50¢, 12 for $1. 
Write for other titles and prices. 


Setting the Goals 


At this first meeting of the new con- 
ference year, you might discuss with your 
pastor the answer you will give to two 
questions that will be asked at the first 
quarterly conference: 

e How many persons will this pastoral 
charge set as a minimum number to be 
received on profession of faith this confer- 
ence year, and what means will it adopt 
to win them? 

e What program has been adopted for 
assimilating new members into the life 
of the church, and training them in 
Christian living and activity? 
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Summer Revivals 


In some sections of the country the 
summer period is the season for revivals 
and camp meetings. 

Tidings has published a new booklet, 
The Preaching and Reaching Revival, 
15¢ each, 6 for 50¢. This booklet lists a 


number of “tools” for the revival. 


Summer Reading 


At either the July or the August meet- 
ing of your commission it would be well 
to consider ways to promote summer 
reading of books with an evangelistic 
emphasis. You could study the literature 
being displayed on the church literature 
racks or in the church library. You could 
make certain that books on evangelism 
and the devotional life are included. 

You also could encourage church 
members to take good books with them 
on vacation. Encourage members to take 
The Upper Room along and continue 
daily devotions throughout the summer. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials rec- 
ommends a new book by G. Emest 
Thomas as ideal summer reading. It is 
Jesus and Discipleship. 50¢, 12 or more 
copies, 40¢ each. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Christian Education Week— 
Sept. 24-30, 5-6; The Advance, 7-15; 
Your Part in Recruitment, 16-18; 
You Can Do It Yourself, 18; Small 
Groups Explore Big Ideas, 31; On a 
Wide Circuit, 32; Loan Library, 34; 
Seminaries Report Growth at Home 
and Abroad, 35; Benevolence Report, 
35; World Service Agency, 37; Call- 
ing All Students!, 43; Just Out, 45- 
6; It Worked for Us, 47-8. 


July and August are important months 
for the commission on education. Success- 
ful work in Christian education in the 
early fall months depends on work done 
in the commission in the summer months. 
Note these important events in Christian 
education that take place in the early 
fall: 

e Christian Education Week, Sept. 24 
to Oct. 1. 

e Church School Rally Day, usually 
held the last of September or the first of 
October. 

e A dedication service for teachers and 
officers. 

e Promotion Sunday, Sept. 24 Cunless 
held in the spring). 

e A conference or retreat for church- 
school teachers and officers. 

e The beginning of the new church- 
school year, Oct. 1. 


e Beginning of a leadership training 
school or class for your workers. 

All of these events in Christian educa- 
tion can or will take place in your church. 
If they are to be successful there must 
be careful advance planning in the com- 
mission on education in July and August. 

The chairman and members of the 
commission on education can prepare for 
these meetings by reading carefully The 
Church School for July and August. The 
first is a theme issue on Christian Educa- 
tion Week. The second is an issue dis- 
cussing proper organization of the church 
school. 

The church-school calendar as printed 
each month in The Church School 
should be reviewed for the work that 
needs to be done during these months 
and for the work to be planned during 
July and August. 

The feature article on Christian Edu- 
cation Week and Church School Rally 
Day found on pages 5 and 6 of this issue 
of Tue Metuopist Story should be 
read also in advance of your meetings. 


Christian Education Week 
The July issue of The Church School 


and the feature article mentioned above 
contain many ideas for planning Christian 
Education Week. 

These articles should be read before 
the commission meetings in July and 
August. They will be helpful as decisions 
are made. 


Church School Rally Day 


General Conference has set aside one 
day to be observed in every local church 
to call attention to the importance of 
Christian education and for the receiving 
of the Church School Rally Day offering. 

The offering remains within the an- 
nual conference. It goes to support the 
work which the annual conference board 
of education undertakes to aid local 
churches in the development and im- 
provement of their programs of Christian 
education. 

The Division of the Local Church of 
the General Board of Education has pre- 
pared a Church School Rally Day Pro- 
gram for 1961. It is available from the 
Cokesbury store serving your territory for 
10¢ a copy. 


Some Helpful Articles 

Beginning in July a series of five arti- 
cles on theology by Dr. L. Harold De- 
Wolf of Boston University will appear in 
Child Guidance in Christian Living. The 
article in July is “Present-Day Theology 
—Liberalism.” The August article is 
“Present-Day Theology—Conservatism.” 

A resource article on team teaching is 
included in the July issue of Child Guid- 
ance. Teachers and officers will want to 
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read “Group Teaching in a Single Grade 
Plan” by Miss Margie McCarty. 


General Board of Education, P.O. Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn ) 


Audio-Visual Committee 


Other audio-visual feature in this 
issue: Just Out, 45-6. 


The local audio-visual committee has 
been designated by General Conference 
as the responsible group to inform each 
congregation about broadcasts and tele- 
casts which may help to undergird the 
work of the church. 

Your committee may want to start by 
becoming familiar with Methodist tele- 
vision and radio programing. 

Most Methodist programs are pro- 
duced by the Television, Radio and Film 
Commission, 1525 McGavock St., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. They are distributed in 
co-operation with national and local inter- 
denominational groups. These programs 
are financed by the Methodist Television- 
Radio Ministry Fund. 

Many annual conferences have pro- 
vided for the TV-Radio Ministry through 
their own benevolence budgets. In these 
cases, the local A-V committee needs to 
keep its church membership informed 
about progress in production, programs 
available, and when Methodist programs 
are on the air. 

When the special Methodist TV-Radio 
Ministry Fund is not supported by the 
annual conference benevolence budget, 
the local A-V committee may assist by 
encouraging local contributions by indi- 
viduals or the church. Such giving 
should be clearly marked “TV-Radio- 
Ministry Fund.” World Service Special 
credit will be given to the church. 

The local A-V committee will want to 
take the lead in this project using ma- 
terials available from the Commission on 
Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill., or TRAFCO. 

The local church A-V_ committee 
should keep familiar with progress in the 
development of national Methodist pro- 
graming for television and radio. 

In television, Methodist efforts started 
in 1953 with a 15-minute dramatic- 
counseling series, The Pastor. In 1955, 
a dramatic 30-minute filmed TV series 
for adults, The Way was released. Both 
series continue to be telecast. 

In 1958 a new adventure in religious 
telecasting was launched in the Talk 
Back series. These programs combine a 
filmed drama with a live panel discus- 
sion originated within each community 
using the series. 

These films, like those in The Way 


series, are available for in-church show- 
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ings from the Cokesbury stores serving 
your territory for a nominal rental rate. 


Children’s TV Series 


Newest addition to Methodist tele- 
vision offerings will be a Children’s Tele- 
vision Series now in production at 
TRAFCO studios. The children’s series 
will have a priority on funds raised for 
the Methodist TV-Radio Ministry. Tar- 
get date for release is January, 1962 

In radio, Methodist efforts have in- 
cluded such programs as The Methodist 
Men’s Hour, the Methodist series on 
The Protestant Hour, programs from the 
radio-TV parish of The Upper Room, 
and interdenominational co-operation on 
such network programs as The National 
Radio Pulpit CNBC) and The Church 
of the Air (CBS). 

The 1960-64 quadrennial program 
proposed by TRAFCO, which is depend- 
ent upon income in the Methodist TV- 
Radio Ministry Fund, includes intro- 
duction of new radio programing. 

The local A-V committee should work 
closely with the Radio-TV Committee of 
the annual conference TRAFCO in pro- 
moting and utilizing Methodist programs 
and raising funds to support them. The 
local A-V committee also should en- 
courage in-church use of tape recordings 
and films of these programs. 


Encourage In-Church Listening 


The local A-V committee might make 
arrangements for tape recording of Meth- 
odist radio programs for later re-use in 
the program of the church. 

Many kinescopes (16 mm motion pic- 
ture recordings) of television programs 
are available from stations, networks, or 
TRAFCO. For example, a special CBS- 
TV Network Lamp Unto My Feet pro- 
gram on the 175th anniversary of Meth- 
odism, A People Called Methodists, is 
available for only a $5 service charge 
from TRAFCO. 

The local A-V committee certainly 
should not confine its TV-radio activities 
to religious programs, however. Many 
secular programs may have considerable 
use in the church. 

The local audio-visual committee 
should publicize the broadcast and tele- 
cast times of programs which will be of 
interest to various church groups. 


Encourage Discriminative Viewing 


The committee also should encourage 
discriminative and critical viewing and 
discussing of secular programs as they 
relate to the program of the church. 
Members should survey programs which 
will fit into the church program. 

Families and other small groups 
should be encouraged to use the Talk 
Back technique in evaluating almost 
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everything they view or hear on mass 
media. Guides can be developed. 

Helpful to families will be a new leaf- 
let, Taking a Look at TV, available at 
100 for $1 from the Department of the 
Christian Family, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

The local audio-visual committee also 
may be of help by distributing regular 
evaluations on radio and television pro- 
grams, along with broadcast and telecast 
details to all church-school teachers. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission, 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features 
in this issue: Story of the Month, 2; 
Christian Education Week—Sept. 
24-30, 5-6; Your Part in Recruit- 
ment, 16-18; You Can Do It Your- 
self, 18; Seminaries Report Growth 
at Home and Abroad, 35; Calling 
All Students!, 43. 


It is generally estimated that 75 per 
cent of people are unhappy in what they 
are doing. This is possibly due to the 
fact that they have not found the fine 
meaning of vocation. 

As a member of the committee on 
Christian vocations in your church, you 
not only have the privilege of challeng- 
ing our youths to consider church-related 
vocations and to give guidance and nur- 
ture to those who are deciding on prepar- 
ing for such a calling. You also have the 
responsibility to lift up for consideration 
the philosophy of work and vocation in 
Christian terms. 

Every Christian is to be a steward of 
his years of life and his powers. Each 
day’s work is to be an expression of a 
person’s faith. 

A job or an occupation in itself is not 
necessarily holy. It is made holy by the 
spirit, fidelity, and commitment which 
is brought to it. All useful work can 
therefore become an offering to God. 

In light of this, your committee could 
use the general Labor Day period as an 
appropriate time to stress the Christian 
philosophy of work. Here are some sug- 
gestions: 


e You could confer with your pastor on 
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a sermon being preached on Labor Day 
Sunday, Sept. 3, directed to this theme. 
e Appropriate books could be made 
available for reading and study, such as 
Christian Faith and My Job, by Alex- 
ander Miller (50¢); God and the Day’s 
Work, by Robert L. Calhoun (50¢), and 
Your Other Vocation, by Elton True- 
blood ($1.50). 

e If your Methodist Youth Fellowship, 
in extra session meetings, would be in- 
terested in discussing more carefully the 
Christian and his work, you could work 
with the MYF Council in arranging such 
a program. Representatives of industry 
and labor could participate. 

e A bulletin board display could be de- 
veloped using articles, pictures, and clip- 
pings about people who have shown a 
sense of Christian vocation and commit- 
ment about their daily work. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Wills and 
Legacies 


Midsummer is an ideal time for the 
committee on wills and legacies to de- 
velop its plan in detail for the fall. 

Informal meetings can be held to re- 
view the new literature and basic ma- 
terials available, decide which items to 
use, and how to use them. 

A definite schedule of mailings can be 
set up and film showings and other activi- 
ties can be planned which will lead up 
to a period of wills emphasis. 

Committee chairmen will find the con- 
densed Wills Manual a convenient refer- 
ence guide and may want to have extra 
copies for committee members. 

The committee also should have on 
hand a fresh packet of materials with 
samples of the newest folders and infor- 
mation pieces. This will be especially 
needed by the new committee just getting 
started. It may be obtained at no charge 
by writing to the address below. 

The committee which has been active 
for some time should be using these sum- 
mer meetings to develop fresh, new ideas. 

The committee may want to plan a 
group activity during the summer months. 
One idea is a wills picnic for a group 
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of interested adults. This is a suggestion 
from a committee which tried it last year. 

After a picnic meal, the group as- 
sembles for a brief introduction to the 
stewardship of wills by a leader. The peo- 
ple then are divided into separate picnic- 
table size circles, each with a moderator 
to lead further discussion. After about 
20 minutes the group reassembles and 
each moderator presents the key questions 
or points raised by his unit. 

The result is a thoroughly pleasant 
and informative experience for all who 
attend. Many variations are possible with 
this wills picnic technique. 

Remember to order the literature and 
other supplies now for the mailings, meet- 
ings, bulletin inserts and other items 
your committee decides on for fall. 

Check the latest issue of your Wills 
and Legacies Guide for a complete list- 
ing and convenient order form. Contact 
your conference director of wills and 
legacies education for further help. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts, 
Council on World Service and Finance, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ml. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes feature 
- a issue: It Worked for Us, 
47.8. 


Summer provides a good project time 
for the local committee on hospitals and 
homes. There are many things which can 
be done to assist the programs of confer- 
ence institutions. The committee also can 
do a great deal for community institu- 
tions which are not necessarily Methodist. 


Projects for Men 


Organize groups to help make needed 
repairs at children’s homes or homes for 
older persons. The administrator can give 
suggestions. Perhaps the recreation room 
needs painting. Some of the boys at the 
children’s home could help. Or this may 
be a good time to pour cement for a 
tennis court. There may be a dozen other 
“odd jobs” at which men can help. 

Organize an arts and crafts class for 
the older folk. Inquire of their special 
needs and hopes; help them to make 
these a reality. The days are long and 
warmer. Perhaps some of the men would 
enjoy an outing. 

Plan a special cook-out for men only, 
and invite men of the home. Enlist their 
aid in planning. 

These are only a few ideas. Your com- 
mittee will think of others. 


Woman's Activities 


Holding circle or guild meetings at the 
home will provide an opportunity to help 


the ladies of the home play hostess. 

Organizing small groups to tour the 
homes, bringing their own party and re- 
freshments, will also help to integrate 
home residents in church activity. 

Take residents for a drive in the coun- 
try. Or invite them into your home for 
a day or a week end. Make them really 
feel at home. 

A picnic will give pleasure to many. 
Ask residents who come to bring a part of 
the picnic. 

When you take your vacation, perhaps 
you can enlist the aid of a home member 
to take over your church-school class 
while you are away. There are many 
capable teachers and church leaders in 
the homes. 


Young People Can Help 


Youths will find many opportunities 
for helping in institutions. 

If there is a junior volunteer group 
at the hospital, this provides a wonder- 
ful opportunity to express Christian love 
through service. 

Helping with children at the children’s 
home also will bring much happiness. 
Assisting busy houseparents or helping 
out in the office while workers are on 
vacation will be beneficial. Organizing 
and assisting in recreational activities 
also is another area of service. 

As an MYF group, youths can formu- 
late their plans and present their ideas to 
the administrator. With true Christian 
concern, young people can be stimulated 
to help in hospitals and homes. 

Oldsters like to be around young peo- 
ple, and a visit with some of these older 
persons in the homes brings great joy. 
Running errands, reading to those whose 
eyesight is poor, writing letters—all of 
these are simple, but helpful things 
which youths can do. 


Opportunities Unlimited 


Project opportunities are unlimited for 
extending a program of service in hos- 
pitals and homes. Your committee on hos- 
pitals and homes should hold a planning 
session at which ideas are exchanged, and 
activities are outlined. Remember that the 
administrator of the home or hospital 
should be consulted. 

There also will be. some opportunity 
for getting your church better acquainted 
with the total program of health and wel- 
fare services. Audio-visual aids from vari- 
ous conference institutions help to tell 
the story. The film, Right at Home, will 
be valuable in presenting Methodism’s 
program of care for older persons. The 
film may be obtained on a rental basis for 
$10 from the Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Do You Table Te 


by Robert Taylor 


What a trade paper printed for men 
who write ads is good advice for others 
too. 


Recently a copywriter acquaintance 
of mine raised his noontime drink to me, 
sipped, and stated with some pride, “I 
find it impossible to talk to barbers, 
waiters, cabbies and that sort. We have 
nothing in common.” 

Silently I agreed with him. No 
barber, cabbie or other member of the 
group he chose to call “that sort” would 
find much enjoyment in spending an 
evening with this man who proudly 
stated he didn’t speak their language. 
I doubt if either party would enjoy 
even five minutes together. 

This doesn’t mean I dislike the gen- 
tleman. He is a brilliant conversation- 
alist, a sharp and incisive thinker, well 
educated, and a definite addition to 
most of the gatherings he attends. 

He is also a leading copywriter on a 
leading chewing gum account. 

And it made me wonder. This man 
carefully grooms himself to be at home 
in posh circles, the sophisticated sets. 
Which is fine—for to be at ease is a 
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priceless asset. But he also takes evident 
pride in not fitting into the world of 
everyday, of the man on the street, of 
the kid rolling his hoop down the block. 
And five will get you ten that kid will 
chew gum in the next 24 hours. And 
if my acquaintance were to look closely 
the next time he catches a cab, he 
might find the cabbie chewing gum. 

But he said, “I find it impossible to 
talk . . . to ‘that sort.’” 

Just how good are his ads? 

They may look nice, be clever, and 
perhaps tickle the imaginations of both 
account executive and advertiser. 

But this man who said he couldn’t 
talk to the man in the street—do his ads 
sell? 

I thought of another friend of mine, 
a country preacher who rode a circuit, 
from town to town, house to house, 
day after day. He told me about the 
best salesman he had ever known, a 
man who sold to restaurants for a 
grocery wholesaler. Often the preacher 
rode with the salesman on the sales- 
man’s rounds. The preacher had no 
car, and that way he could get from 
hamlet to hamlet. 


“That man,” said the preacher, “can 
walk into the tiniest roadstop in the 
meanest, most suspicious section of this 
state a total stranger, and before he 
leaves he is everyone’s best friend. 

“He will have complimented the 
owner on his pie, tasted the soup bub- 
bling in the kettle, asked the cook for 
her beef stew recipe to take home to 
his wife and, likely as not, been in- 
vited for dinner on Sunday. And does 
that man sell! 

“What's more, his easy manner isn’t 
a come-on for business. He really likes 
people, all kinds of people. That’s his 
secret.” 

That was his secret. People, all peo- 
ple, interested him. He got along well 
with them. He found something in 
common with almost everyone. He 
spoke their language. 

And I couldn’t help thinking that 
my acquaintance on the chewing gum 
account could well afford to discover 
that secret. 

The author is associate editor of the trade 
paper, Supply House Times. Mr. Taylor’s 
article appeared Mar. 3 in Printer’s Ink, 


“the weekly magazine of advertising and 
marketing.” It is reprinted by permission. 
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Mt the Catt EX the Lola & 


by R. Burnell Held 


Pick up your child or grandchild to- 
night when he pleads for a story and 
thrill him with a true one that even the 
most fantastic fairy tale cannot rival. 

Tell him of the fabulous treasure 
house, the earth: a house of many, many 
rooms. 

The door of some rooms stands ajar, 
the locks broken or rusted, the rooms 
empty, the treasure gone. 

Tell him of other rooms where the 
locks are still strong but are easily 
worked, where many men have used and 
still use the treasures they contain, yet 
the rooms seem to be as full as ever. 

Tell him of other rooms with com- 
plicated and difficult locks that defied 
the wisest men of any generation to 
open them. Then at last, with the grow- 
ing wisdom and skill accumulated from 
many years of patient effort passed along 
by each generation to those who came 
after, someone eventually was able to 
master them and open the rooms. 

And tell him that when these doors 
were opened, new treasurers were found, 
but that equally intriguing were more 
locked doors then covered, apparently 
leading to other rooms. Again, men 
worked to learn the secret of these locks 
and it took the same patience as before. 
With new secrets of nature unlocked, 
they were often able to return to some 
of the older rooms where, with their 
new knowledge and skills, they found 
materials which they had once regarded 
as useless actually had much to offer. 


No Fairy Tale Ending 


Yes, the earth is a fabulous treasure 
house. Its treasures have enlarged, from 
man’s point of view, as he has acquired 
new knowledge and skill. But you know 
the story. There is so much to fill in 
between the ending of the Stone Age 
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and the dawning of the Nuclear Age. 

But if your child asks, “Did they 
live happily ever after with all that 
treasure?”, you know at once that you 
cannot give him the usual fairy-story 
ending. The story has no ending. And 
what could be more exciting than the 
fact that the marvelous treasure house 
still has its locked doors waiting to be 
opened. Who knows how many unex- 
plored rooms there are lying beyond? 

And what about those empty rooms? 
Were people who took all that treasure 
bad? A question like that can be antici- 
pated, but how is it to be answered? 

Bad? Is it bad to consume? It would 
make as much sense to ask if it were 
bad to live. Even a question of how 
much a society ought to consume is difh- 
cult to answer unless its purposes and ac- 
complishments are taken into account. 

Is the American level of living neces- 
sarily too high because it so greatly ex- 
ceeds that of Africa, southeastern Asia, 
or Latin America? Do Americans have a 
moral obligation to assist such people to 
achieve a higher level of living? 

The United States increasingly is de- 
pendent upon certain raw materials from 
some of these areas. What would hap- 
pen if they were consumed internally 
and not exported to us? 

The question of who is to consume a 
particular resource, and at what point 
in time and space, is often left to the 
play of economic and political forces. 
Sometimes the results have been good; 
sometimes not. 

Let us turn to the now distant era of 
the emerging Bronze Age. The men of 
that time, who became the first workers 
in metal, were dependent upon the most 
easily accessible sources of tin and cop- 
per. If such ores had not been available 
except through difficult mining, how 
much longer would it have taken for 
man to learn metal working? 


The exploitation of these sources of 
metal and their eventual exhaustion was 
of little value to anyone but to those 
people. The metal they used was prob- 
ably of much greater value to them than 
it would have been to us when one con- 
siders the bone and stone implements 
that were in part replaced by the metal. 
Moreover, these early men converted, fig- 
uratively at least, what had once been 
something of little or no value into a 
commodity of lasting value for succeed- 
ing generations of men. 

We probably have no inherent biologi- 
cal superiority to account for our good 
fortune today. We simply have had the 
untold advantage of an inheritance of a 
highly developed culture which pro- 
vides us with the tools, techniques, skills 
and knowledge with which to use a still 
abundant stock of natural resources. 

What we in turn pass on to our suc- 
cessors as an addition to this cultural 
heritage will have been purchased in 
part by the depletion of certain resources 
which are in limited supply. 


We Use Things Up 


Our manner of living today and our 
goals and values will live beyond our 
time. The pre-eminent position of the 
automobile in American life will be re- 
flected in abandoned oil fields and 
worked-out iron ranges. 

On the other hand, this period of man’s 
history will be remembered, for good or 
ill, for the breakthrough in nuclear ener- 
gy, the first probing of space, and many 
other significant developments which 
seem pale only in the light of these 
dramatic achievements. The contribu- 
tions we make obviously come at a cost, 
not only in the materials actually used, 
but in the energy and the resourcefulness 
of the people. As in any effort, the ques- 
tion must be asked: “Has this been the 
most valuable use of our resources?” An- 
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If so, we as stewards 


should see to it that our resources 


are used wisely to benefit 


other room may be left empty. Will there 
be something to show for it? 

In America today levels of living may 
vary considerably, but on the average 
we have a level far higher than any- 
thing achieved on a mass basis before. 
This “good life” is enjoyed, not by a 
handful of people, but by millions. Our 
wealth expressed in terms of the average 
share per person, is more than 20 times 
greater than that in much of Africa, 
southeastern Asia and parts of Latin 
America. 

Our individual excesses may be small, 
but the total effect can be great. They 
affect not only the resources in our own 
country, but the use of resources all 
around the world, for our great wealth 
enables us to draw on these sources as 
well. 

While our thoughts have for the most 
part centered on the future, this should 
not lead us to neglect a concern for the 
present as well. Is it not just as im- 
portant that the needs of persons living 
with the barest essentials of life, should 
be remembered if there is not enough to 
take care of them? 


New Energy Sources? 

With a growing body of scientific 
knowledge and understanding, and its 
successful application, those who follow 
us will be in a position to tap nonrenew- 
able resources now closed to us. There is 
little reason to believe that they will 
be less ingenious in developing satisfac- 
tory substitutes, and even superior ma- 
terials. 

Even with an expanding population, 
there is less reason for people to go hun- 
gry in the world today than there has 
ever been. The technological advances 
already applied in American agriculture 
have produced results which are familiar 
to most of us in terms of the economic 
and political headaches. 
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as many people as possible. 


More effective application of tech- 
nology justifies optimism for at least the 
next 50 years, if there is no let-up in 
research efforts and their results. Re- 
member the great concern that was felt 
in the early 1920s for what was then 
considered to be an inadequate supply of 
farm cropland to take care of the needs 
of the nation by 1950. The acreage of 
cropland has remained virtually un- 
changed in 40 years but big gains in out- 
put have come from other sources. 

More serious is the situation with re- 
spect to timber for use 40 years hence 
and of fresh water for domestic, indus- 
trial, agricultural and recreational uses 
for the more immediate future. Paradoxi- 
cally, these problems involve the so- 
called renewable resources. 

More and more people also are be- 
coming concerned with how to preserve 
the open spaces so necessary around 
densely populated urban areas to relieve 
the real and psychological crowding and 
pressures in urban life. 


A Moral Responsibility 

While the requirements for the future 
will not really take care of themselves, 
they should not divert us from giving 
thought to the more immediate prob- 
lems of the present. We must act on 
some of the important problems of na- 
tional and international welfare, even 
though they may seem to be expensive in 
terms of the resources used. For why 
are we given these resources if we are 
not to make the best possible use of 
them? 

The psalmist sang, “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” This 
was more than a poetic outpouring. The 
psalmist’s words are perhaps one of the 
best expressions we have of the ethical 
and moral obligations and responsibilities 
in the ownership of property and the 
consumption of resources. 


Today we should think less in terms 
of property rights in resources and more 
in terms of consumers’ incomes. It is 
these incomes, derived in many different 
ways, which determine in most instances 
how resources will be used. Resource 
owners respond to the prices which con- 
sumers are willing to pay. 

A large share of the responsibility for 
any use of resources that is deemed un- 
wise today must fall as much upon the 
shoulders of the consumer as upon the 
owner or the advertising man. 

The consumer may be quite unaware 
of what is taking place. As an indi- 
vidual he can be held responsible for 
only a small part of the whole. This does 
not remove the fact, however, that in 
total the use or misuse is large. 

There is no reason why man should 
be slave to the economic apparatus, which 
by and large does a commendable job of 
directing production and distributing the 
goods and services we desire. There is 
nothing sacred about the mechanism. 
Man made it. It should work for him. 
But to obtain the changes which at times 
we desire in it, it is necessary for us to 
use the political machinery we know 
as government. 

The results obtained in the political 
arena will be no better or no worse than 
the goals and objectives and the values 
of the people whom the government 
represents, if it represents them as they 
truly are. Thus, the onus is again back 
upon us as individuals, voters, and tax- 
payers and not upon the mechanism of 
government itself. 

It is up to us to see that our resources 
are used as effectively as possible today 
and that the benefits from their use are 
as widespread as possible—that is, if we 
still believe, “The earth is the Lord’s 


.” and that we are stewards. 


Dr. Held is associated with Resources for 
the Future in Washington, D.C 
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After doing so many 


things for themselves, members 


of this Ohio church decided they 


should do some significant things for others. 


by Clarence P. Miller 


“We have been privileged to do so 
much for ourselves. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we could do something 
really significant for others?” 

These words planted the seed for a 
Christian World Brotherhood Program 
of the Tipp City (Ohio) Church. 

The Christian World Brotherhood 
Program began in July, 1960. A conse- 
crated woman member of the commis- 
sion on missions and the building com- 
mittee of the Tipp City church voiced 
her idea at a combined meeting of these 
two groups and the commission on stew- 
ardship and finance. She set these groups 
thinking about a new program to chal- 
lenge the people of the parish. 

More than $250,000 had been spent 
during the past 10 years for a new par- 
sonage, Christian education building, 
and a new sanctuary for the 1,050-mem- 
ber congregation. 

Everyone was pleased with what had 
been done. But some felt that it was 
important for the congregation to begin 
to share with others more generously. 

As the summer of 1960 drew to a 
close it seemed that approximately $12,- 
000 would remain to be raised and paid 
in order to free the church of debt. 
Eventually $1,000 was added for land- 
scaping and general improvement. 

We rounded out these sums to a 
goal of $50,000. The larger portion of 
this was to be directed into the Advance 
Program of the Board of Missions. 


Hoover Studios 
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Oversubscribe Goal 


A Christian World Brotherhood Cru- 
sade, combining these three goals, was 
undertaken in mid-January, 1961. It 
produced $51,867 in cash gifts, and 
subscriptions to be paid over a three- 
year period. 

The pastor served as director for the 
crusade. He was ably assisted by an 
executive committee of 40 lay people 
and 80 men and women who served as 
crusade visitors. 

The congregation already had been 
paying its World Service apportionment 
plus a voluntary 50 per cent increase. 
Out of this same benevolent budget had 
come full support for all Conference 
Benevolences, Conference Advance Spe- 
cials, and other benevolent askings. 
These will be continued. 

This additional program of spiritual 
outreach was from the first intended to 
be an outpouring of Christian love and 
generosity. The idea was to serve be- 
yond the call of duty because of a pro- 
found sense of gratitude for the Saviour 
and all that his message and his church 
mean. This is what the crusade has 
become. 

As fast as contributions come in, the 
church debt is being paid off. A service 
of dedication will become possible with- 
in the coming 12 months or less. Our 
bishop has been invited to lead us in 
that service. 


Leaders in the Christian 
World _ Brotherhood 
Crusade learn that the 
goal has been over-sub- 
scribed. L. to r. are 
Arthur O. Wells, treas- 
urer; James G. Barrett, 
chairman; Mrs. Robert 
E. Kessler, secretary; 
the Rev. Clarence P. 
Miller, director and pas- 
tor; and Zay M. Jones, 
Jr., missions chairman. 
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Plan Specific Projects 
When the debt is wiped out, $1,000 


will be reserved for landscaping. Then 
the congregation will enter into the 
Christian World Brotherhood program. 
Specific projects to be supported are 
being worked out by the commission on 
missions and the official board working 
in close consultation with the district 
superintendent, bishop of the Ohio Area, 
and the Methodist Board of Missions. 
Tentative plans include building a 
chapel for a new Methodist congregation 
in Costa Rica, full support of a Meth- 
odist missionary to Hawaii for four years, 
financial support for a church-related 
hospital in Pakistan and rural school 
in India, and other projects yet to be 
determined, including a substantial gift 
for relief work through the Methodist 
Committee on Overseas Relief. 


Crusade Blueprint 


Forty teams of visitors made over 300 
calls in the homes of the parish. On 
two different evenings during the cru- 
sade visiting clergymen presented stir- 
ring missionary-motivated messages. 

The Rev. Leon L. Blackman, a mem- 
ber of the Department of Finance and 
Field Service of the Board of Missions, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the Rev. Roland 
G. Carter, president of the Ohio Con- 
ference Board of Missions, both spoke. 
The local pastor preached on Crusade 
Sunday and Loyalty Sunday. 

At the conclusion of the second Sun- 
day’s service, church members walked to 
the altar to lay beneath the cross their 
cash gift, pledge, or blank pledge card. 

When all had presented their gifts, 
the congregation was led in the Act of 
Dedication. 

Most of the 209 adult, 46 youth, and 
50 children’s subscriptions were pre- 
sented at that time, as well as the sub- 
scriptions from six church organizations. 
The largest of these was a $3,000 gift 
from the WSCS. 

As events developed in the inter- 
vening months between the first plan- 
ning of the crusade and its eventual 
accomplishment, the building debt was 
reduced not to $12,000, but to $9,800. 
The crusade goal of $50,000 was over- 
subscribed by $1,867. 

When the building debt is paid off 
and the $1,000 for landscaping is set 
aside, a total of $41,067 will become 
available in the course of the three years 
for a soul-stirring venture in Christian 
world brotherhood. 

As new members and others are mo- 
tivated to contribute in months to come, 
this undergirding of a splendid venture 
in faith will grow even more. 


Mr. Miller is pastor of the Tipp City 
Church. 
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To Know Chriss 


The Most Complete Printed-To-Order 
Church Offering Service Available Today 


OFFERING ENVELOPES 


FOR CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL—whether your church is large 
or small, has a flexible budget or a limited one—COKESBURY has offer- 
ing envelopes designed for you. There is a size and a price to fit your 
needs. We have offering envelopes for Church and Church School and 


also for Special Occasions. 


Ready for immediate shipment . . . 
The Methodist Stock Form Offering Envelopes 
The Methodist Stock Form Offering Envelopes are printed in advance 
and carried in stock, available at any time for immediate shipment. 
White stock, medium size, 24x4%4 inches—numbered and perpetually 
dated. Set completes one year. Packed in cartons of 20 sets. 


WEEKLY STOCK FORM OFFER- 
ING ENVELOPES. 53 dated and 
numbered envelopes plus 5 extra 
envelopes for fifth Sundays. 
Boxed in individual cartons. 
Postage extra. Wt., per set, 4 ozs. 
Single Weekly Set. White stock, 
numbered and perpetually dated. 
PE-10. One boxed set ....17Y%a¢ 


Duplex Weekly Set. One side for 
Budget of Local Church; other 
side for World Service and 
Benevolences. 

PE-11. Boxed set .... WWVs¢ 


New Duplex Weekly Set. One side 
for Church Budget; other side for 
Building Fund. 

PE-12. Boxed set 


MONTHLY STOCK FORM OFFER- 
ING ENVELOPES. Envelopes per- 
petually dated by month, only. 12 
numbered envelopes, pledge card 
and explanatory leaflet. Cartons 
not included, but may be ordered. 
Postage extra. Shpg. wt., per set, 
2 ozs. 


Single Monthly Set. White stock, 
numbered and dated by month, 
only. Pledge card included. 
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Duplex Monthly Set. White stock, 
numbered and dated by month, 
only. One side of envelope for 
Budget of Local Church, other 
side for World Service and 
Benevolences. PE-31 ...set, 83%4¢ 

each, 2¢ 


SEMI-MONTHLY STOCK FORM 
ENVELOPE SETS—White stock, 
perpetually dated by month; flip 
opening; 24 numbered envelopes 
and pledge card. Individual car- 
tons not included; may be ordered 
separately. Order by numbers. 
Postage extra; wt., per set, 3 ozs. 
Single Semi-Monthly Set. White 
stock, numbered, dated by month, 
only. 24 envelopes and pledge 
card. PE-20 . .. set, 12¥2¢ 
Carton. For single set each, 2¢ 
Duplex Semi-Monthly Set. One 
side for Budget of Local Church; 
other side for World Service. 

PE-21 each, 12%2¢ 
Carton. For duplex set . .each, 2¢ 


WEEKLY CHURCH SCHOOL SETS. 
53 numbered envelopes, pledge 
card, explanatory leaflet, and in- 
itial offering envelope. Postage 
extra; wt. per set, 3 ozs. 

Single Style ... L6%¢ 
Duplex Style .......... .16%¢ 


COKESBURY brings you the 
most complete Custom-Printed 
Offering Envelope service you 
can get. Your envelopes are set 
up to conform exactly to your 
financial record system with any 
wording or design. Write for your 
free brochure. 
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FREE Printed-To-Order 
Offering Envelope Brochure 


Write for your free copy of our Offering | 
Envelope Brochure. It contains complete 
information about our Printed-To-Order } 
Offering Envelopes, Stock Form Envelopes, | 
Methodist Standard Envelopes and Stock 
Form Bulk Offering Envelopes. 











by Amos Rogers 


A weekly evangelistic membership 
goal has set off a chain reaction of en- 
thusiastic and wholehearted participa- 
tion that permeates throughout the mem- 
bership of Kern Memorial Methodist 
Church in the atomic city of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. This is how it happened. 

Last June the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism met with their 
new pastor to discuss goals and plans 
for the new conference year. The main 
concern of the chairman, David Allen, 
was a net loss reported to annual con- 
ference of 153 members—133 of these 
by quarterly conference action. How 
could this be corrected? 


We determined first that the yearly 
goal of 104 new members should rep- 
resent a minimum net gain! The point 
was made in the commission meeting 
that salesmen in the business world 
would never achieve a sales quota un- 
less this was broken down into monthly, 
weekly, and daily realistic quotas. 

Why shouldn’t we formulate a realistic 
plan that would motivate us weekly? 


Set Weekly Goal 


Therefore, the commission divided 
the 104 new-member-yearly goal into 
a weekly goal of two new members a 
week (net gain). But our lay visitation 
program functioned only one night per 


Evangelism Triggers Chain Reaction 


An evangelism program with 
weekly goals has set off a g s 


religious chain reaction in the d . 


atomic city of Oak Ridge ( 





Members who will call in 
homes of prospects kneel 
at the church for divine 
guidance. 


Seventy-nine new members 
were honored by Kern Me- 
morial Church on Recogni- 
tion Day in December, 
1960. 


Oak Ridge Portrait Studio 


week. With this new challenge how 
could our commission be sure of weekly 
additions to the church? 

We reached an important decision. 
A covenant was made between the lay 
visitors and the pastor that they would 
visit until someone was committed to 
unite with the church each Sunday. 

Since the plan was begun 11 months 
ago new members have joined the church 
each Sunday. One hundred forty-one 
new members were honored on “Recogni- 
tion Day,” Sunday, May 21. Of these 30 
are adult professions of faith, and 44 are 
youth professions. This means that 74 of 
the 141 are first-time Christians! 

Careful study of the church rolls 
was made in an effort to reclaim and 
restore persons. The entire congregation 
was amazed at the results of this tedious 
and difficult task—102 restorations! 

Kern’s statistics have come a long 
way from the 428 reported to annual 
conference. Adding the new members 
and our restorations, we have a total of 
635 members—a net gain of 207! 


Attendance Skyrockets 


Attendance has skyrocketed not only 
at Sunday school and morning worship, 
but also for Sunday Evening Fellowship 
where average attendance is 189. 

You can even feel the excitement 
in the atmosphere when the invitation 
to unite with Kern is given—for the 
people are “expecting” someone to walk 
down the aisle and they have been! 

But, you may wonder, what do you 
do with members after they join? 

Kern’s answer is “Put them to work!” 
Yes, our assimilation teams immediately 
make follow-up calls and report pro- 
spective workers to the six church com- 
missions, choir, WSCS, Methodist Men, 
and others. 


Growth in Other Areas 


All of this has created spontaneous 
results in other areas such as steward- 
ship. The church had talked several 
years about building, but now we had 
to build! 

Ground was broken and construction 
started on a $125,000 new educational 
building in April. Thus a building pro- 
gram and a financial campaign has dou- 
bled the giving of the church. First time 
decisions for tithing have been made. 

Statistics are not the important fac- 
tors involved in this story. The key to 
this is the spiritual revival that has come 
to a church and its pastor by following 
Christ’s call . . . daily. It is amazing 
what Christ’s leadership can do when a 
congregation listens to his call: “Follow 
me and I will make you fishers of men.” 


Dr. Rogers is pastor of Kern Memorial 
Church. 
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Study and Prayer groups can help 
individuals grow in their aware- 
ness of God and discover ways to 


serve him better. 


by Alfred D. Hager 


Several years ago at the territorial 
prison in Honolulu, a group of selected 
inmates, soon to be eligible for parole, 
were formed into a group of twelve. 

We met once a week, giving the men 
an opportunity to talk over how they 
felt about their approaching freedom. 
They would discuss what was behind 
their anti-social behavior and what they 
could do now to live a creative and 
productive life. 

Through the discussion, the use of 
emotional health films and _ personal 
Bible study, I learned that many felt 
encouraged that they could meet the 
problems the future held with confidence. 

Four years later, in a local church, 
a man said, “My religion just doesn’t 
mean to me what I feel it ought to.” 
I knew here was an opportunity to 
experiment anew with a similar group. 


An Opportunity to Grow 


It was true. Our church did need 
to provide its members with a specific 
Opportunity to grow in an awareness 
of God in their individual lives. The 
morning worship, the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, the Methodist Men, 
church school, and the usual organiza- 
tions of the church were not adequately 
providing this opportunity. 

An announcement was made from the 
pulpit for several weeks that if there 
were those in the congregation who 
felt they should be getting more from 
their religion than they now were, then 
they might be interested in joining a 
“research” group which would meet 
one hour a week for 12 weeks. A nu- 
cleus was available from those with 
whom the pastor had been counseling. 

Our groups now have this pattern. 
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Small Groups Explore 


The Structure 
The group in limited to 15. The 
first 20 minutes of each meeting is 
used for quiet time in which each in- 
dividual reviews the material of the re- 
source book used. Through meditation 
one’s mind is set on the material to be 
discussed. This enables all other prob- 
lems to be pushed into the background. 
The next 30 minutes is a discussion 
period. The group is instructed that 
in the discussion period they should 
try to speak in terms of “what does 
this say to me?” Discussion of any re- 

lated problems is permitted. 


The Content 


The basic books used in our research 
groups are W. E. Sangster’s Secret of 
Radiant Life and Freer and Hall’s Two 
or Three Together. 

After the initial 12 weeks, the group 
is given the opportunity of continuing. 
Usually, except for one or two members, 
they elect to go on. They choose other 
books which deal with prayer or per- 
sonal religious living, such as William 
Law’s A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life, Douglas Steere’s On Begin- 
ning from Within, or Albert Day’s Dis- 
cipline and Discovery and Autobiography 
of Prayer. The minister then does not 
meet every week with them, but grad- 
ually pulls out. This lets individuals 
within the group lead while he is able 
to begin another group. 


The Disciplines 

The group usually agrees to three 
disciplines. One, that each person attend 
each of the 12 meetings unless out of 
town or ill; two, that each session begin 
on time and close on time; and three, 
that each member take a minimum of 
15 minutes a day to read the material 
chosen for that week from the book and 
to pray for others. 

During this quiet time one endeavors 
to relate the insights to practical living. 
It did not take us long to realize that 
the discipline of just being a part of 
such a group helps the individual to 
set aside time each day for prayer and 


meditation thus meeting the conditions 
of growth in the life of the spirit. 


The Results 


During the past four years at least 
one new group has been started every 
quarter of the year, whether it be a 
women’s morning prayer class, a men’s 
group, a mixed research group or a 
couples group. The mixed and couples 
groups usually meet bi-monthly. 

An annual four-week Spiritual Life 
Clinic is led by one experienced in 
group dynamics and prayer. This does 
much to encourage participation in re- 
search groups, though the best encour- 
agement is given by those who have 
participated in such groups. 

One value is seen in the fact that for 
several years prior to this time we could 
not get started with a Fishermen’s Club 
to go into the homes of prospective mem- 
bers and talk to the people about their 
personal commitment to Christ instead 
of talking about the church. 

We hadn’t been able to start a Shep- 
herd’s group, whose members call in 
the homes of inactive or semi-active 
members and talk to them about their 
relationship to the church. Nor could 
we secure members for the subcommittee 
of our finance commission who call on 
the families who are in arrears on their 
pledge payments to the church. 

Now those who have been or present- 
ly are in research groups are staffing 
these committees. The entire junior 
department of our church school, from 
the superintendent through all the 
teachers, are men who have been in 
these groups. In fact, the leadership of 
the church from the president of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
to the president of the Methodist Men 
club have been active in research groups. 

Thus this spirit has begun to per- 
meate the entire church leadership. 

I believe that prayer groups are but 
a continuation in a modern setting of 
the “class meetings” of the founder of. 


Methodism, John Wesley. 
Mr. Hager is pastor at Prairie Village, Kan. 
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To Help You Amplify 
Methodist Programs 


Audio-Visuals 
From 


For the advancement and understand- 
ing of Methodism, Cokesbury brings 
you the finest in audio-visuals in- 
cluding films and filmstrips especially 
designed for close curriculum tie-in. 
These will help to enliven your 
church programs. They cover a variety 
of subjects—will be of interest to all 
age groups. 


COKESBURY makes available to 
Methodism the products of some six- 
teen independent producing agencies 
including materials representing near- 
ly all of the church’s program agen- 
cies. Consequently, the best and 
broadest audio-visual service is accessi- 
ble to you and adult teachers in Meth- 
odist church schools everywhere. 


Finest Equipment and Films 


Your requirement for audio-visuals 
will be fulfilled with the finest in mod- 
ern equipment. You can get sound 
projectors, slide projectors, deluxe full- 
range speakers, phono adapters and 
microphones, screens, record players, 
tape recorders and albums of records. 
These are for immediate sale from 


Cokesbury. 


COKESBURY has films, filmstrips 
and slide sets available in full color 
or black and white. 16mm films are 
for rent or sale, while filmstrips and 
slides are for sale only. 


For the most up-to-date listing of A-V 


materials, send for the Projector today. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Please send me the New Audio-Visual 
Projector FREE 


SEND TO 
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We Are Image-Makers for Christ 


There is a vast national educational 
program under way across the U.S. to 
improve the “image” that the general 
public has when the word “salesman” is 
mentioned, or one turns up at the door. 

Many of us think of his success as 
measured by his ability to sell the un- 
needed, or by his ability to create a new 
want within us. This educational pro- 
gram would give us an image of a sales- 
man as the family’s best friend—one who 
protects the family through insurance, 
gives it joy and health via a new car, 
gives it status in the community by show- 
ing it how to borrow to spend for luxury, 
gadgetry, and conformity. 

The salesman is a precursor of civiliz.- 
tion, we are led to believe. And, par- 
enthetically, many sales agencies are en- 
deavoring to better the methods and at- 
titudes of salesmen. 


Good and Bad Images 

There are images—some good, some 
bad, and many outmoded—that come into 
our consciousness at the mention of nouns 
and even of some verbs. And these images 
persist and color our ideas and actions. 
They may do injustice and hardship to 
people who are shoved into pre- 
determined categories; and they may limit 
the effectiveness of the person or group 
so classified. 

Consider the image conjured up of “a 
Jew”—growing largely out of medieval 
persecutions (by Christians!)), and more 
recently encouraged by Shakespeare and 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

We tend to build up in the reservoir 
of consciousness what we read and hear; 
what we physically see and experience 
may leave less tenacious impressions. 


Image of the Clergyman 

All this leads me to ask: What is the 
image of a clergyman in the average com- 
munity in America? Of the pastor of my 
own church in the town in which I 
live? Or what is the image generally as- 
sociated with the noun “missionary”? Or 
of “Christian” when it is recalled to a 
person in some alien culture or religion? 

It is vitally important to the cause of 
Christ what images are conjured up at 
the mention of his representatives and 
of institutions established and carried on 
in his name. For, decry it though we 
may, men’s image of Christ will be no 
higher than their image of his messengers 
and followers. 

In my own home town, there was, 
years ago, a pastor (not a Methodist) who 


W. W. Reid 





often physically collided with people on 
the sidewalk as he hurried along with 
his head high. The community had an 
image of him—and it wasn’t that he was 
seeing heavenly visions. 

I have seen other ministers walk those 
same sidewalks, greeting and greeted by 
the children, solicitous for the ailing and 
the aged, stopping to inquire for some 
member of the family and leaving a trail 
of good will. 

Sometimes I have thought that par- 
sonage and church should be in opposite 
ends of many communities, so that pas- 
tor and people might meet and converse 
as he walked from one building to the 
other. Cars do not always make for com- 
munication! 

In my childhood, it seemed to be the 
custom of ministers to shout at some 
point in every sermon—and_ usually 
where there was nothing to shout about! 
It later took acquaintance with many 
ministers to erase that image from my 
memory. 


Image of the Missionary 


And what is the image of missionary? 
I fear that to too many the old carica- 
ture persists of the lean man, attired in 
black suit, high hat, carrying only an 
umbrella and Bible, and about to be 
lifted into a cooking pot. 

The modern missionary is as far from 
this picture as a Zulu warrior is from a 
mitered bishop. He believes and teaches 
Holy Writ—but he is a farmer, doctor, 
engineer, translator, and builder. 

People who do not understand the 
missionary’s Christian motive, who are 
schooled to get rather than to give, may 
have difficulty in finding an adequate 
image of one whose way of life is dia- 
metrically opposed to their own pre- 
conceptions. 


‘Christian’ Image Varies 


On the more primitive mission fields, 
where Christian concern and _ altruism 
are practically unknown, it is even more 
difficult for men to arrive at an adequate 
image of a missionary. It is difficult to 
separate the missionary from “other 
Christians” whose images reflect political 
mastery, economic exploitation, and social 
suppression. 

Every one of us has a place in build- 
ing an image of minister, of church, of 
missionary, and of Christ. We need to 
get our own images of them clear; then 
to picture their meaning and purpose to 
others through our own words and acts. 
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Convocation Dramatizes Social Concerns 


A National Convocation on Christian 
Social Concerns—first major meeting 
under auspices of the new social action 
board—has dramatized for Methodists 
the breadth and depth of their concerns 
with respect to the social order. 

The convocation aimed at involving a 
10-man delegation from each of the 100 
annual conferences. It nearly succeeded 
in this, bringing more than 900 dele- 
gates to Washington, D.C., the last week 
of April. 

The action-packed program in a sense 
completed the task of integrating the 
work of the three predecessor boards. The 
full range of social concerns was seen 
and their interrelationships were apparent 
time after time. 

The convocation also gave new stimu- 
lus to chairmen and members of annual 
conference Boards of Christian Social 
Concerns. Through them both the chal- 
lenge and program ideas will reach out 
to local commissions—now supposedly 
organized in every Methodist church. 

Consideration of social issues was set 
against a background of study. Daily 
grounding in the theological base for so- 
cial action was given by Prof. Paul 
Schilling of Boston University, author of 
the book, Methodism and Society in 
Theological. Perspective, report of a 
large-scale research project. 

Undergirding the foundation in schol- 
arship was the use of three other new or 
recent books prepared in relation to 
board program: Methodism and Society 
in Historical Perspective, by Richard M. 
Cameron; Compassion and Community, 
by Haskell M. Miller; and What Shall 
We Say About Alcohol?, by Caradine R. 


Hooton, general secretary of the board. 


Speakers Challenge Delegates 

Speakers included two cabinet mem- 
bers, a U.S. senator, and a dozen other 
leaders from church, education, labor 
and business. Many others were called in 
as consultants and leaders of discussion 
groups. 

Interrelation of various parts of the 
board’s program was never more apparent 
than when a psychiatrist spoke on world 
peace, after having been introduced by a 
temperance leader. 

The psychiatrist, Dr. Jerome D. Frank 
of Johns Hopkins University, warned 
that “elimination of war is required if 
the human adventure is to continue.” He 
declared that modern weapons have 
destroyed “any moral justification that 
war may have had” and called for non- 
violent action as a substitute for war. 

Here are other challenges given: 
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On labor—“Hard-core unemployment 
is the waste product of progress. . . . A so- 
ciety that looks to its industrial complex 
to provide a rising standard of living 
must also return its fair share of energy 
and resources to provide for those whom 
progress harms. That is a moral commit- 
ment that a free society must make.”— 
Arthur J. Goldberg, secretary of labor. 

On disarmament—“We have as much 
chance to find a cure for cancer with a 
$10 million appropriation for research as 
we have to keep peace with a $5 billion 
appropriation for arms—yet it is easier to 
get the latter than the former.”—Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota. 

On foreign aid—“Our survival no 
longer depends upon guns and tanks and 
bombs alone. It depends upon events in 
far-off lands. . . . It depends upon the in- 
come of the rice-growers in southeastern 
Asia, upon the sense of dignity and worth 
of a citizen of the Congo, and upon the 
security and courage of a man in West 
Berlin.”—Chester Bowles, undersecretary 
of state (who was acting as secretary at 
the time of his address). 

On communism—“The greatest weak- 
ness of the Western response to commu- 
nism is our relative neglect of the spirit- 
ual factor. We are meeting them on 
ground of their choosing—materialism.” 
—Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, former 
president of the UN General Assembly 
and now a professor at American Uni- 
versity. 

“Communism may call itself the wave 


of the future, but Christ is the rock on 
which it will break.”—Bishop F. Gerald 
Ensley, president of the Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns and convocation 
keynoter. 

The many interests were best tied to- 
gether by Dr. Hooton, who asked that 
the church “close the gap between the 
pulpit and the pew” and “take good reli- 
gion to the pavement.” He added: “Com- 
missioned both for prophetic and priestly 
functions, the Church dare not proclaim 
or practice less than the whole World of 
God for the whole world of men.” 


Drama Makes Impact 


Most moving impact upon convocation 
delegates was a drama in which the Rev. 
E. Jerry Walker, pastor of St. James, a 
pioneer integrated church in Chicago, 
presented some heroes of the integration 
struggle. 

On hand were the Rev. Lloyd A. 
Foreman, along with Mrs. Foreman and 
Pamela, the daughter whom they kept 
in school during the New Orleans school 
integration crisis; the Rev. Ed Carruth of 
Lyons, Ga., who helped to mitigate a 
community boycott against Koinonia 
Farm at Americus, Ga.; Miss Diane 
Nash, leader of sit-in demonstrations at 
Nashville, Tenn.; Miss Charlyne Hunter, 
first Negro student at the University of 
Georgia; and the Rev. Ray Bond, who 
helped to open housing to Negroes in the 
previously all-white Chicago suburb of 
Skokie, Il. 

A phonograph record of convocation 
high lights has been prepared. (Order for 
$3.50 from Service Department, Board 
of Christian Social Concerns, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., NE, Washington 2, D.C.) 


Seth Muse 


At Christian Social Concerns Convocation: (I. to r.) Chester A. Bowles, undersecretary of 
state; Charles Malik of Lebanon, former UN Assembly president; Bishop F. Gerald 
Ensley, president of the Board of Christian Social Concerns; and Bishop John Wesley 


Lord of Washington, host bishop. 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the 
Board of Missions Library are listed 
below. Pastors and laymen desiring 
to borrow books and other material 
write: Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant 
librarian, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Books are mailed free; 
borrower pays return postage. 


Adams, Randolph G., Political Ideas of the 
American Revolution: Britannic-American 
Contributions to the Problem of Imperial 
Organization 1765 to 1775. 

Advisory Commission on the Review of the 
Constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Possible Constitutional 
Changes, Survey of Developments Since 
1953. 

Allen, Roland, The Ministry of the Spirit: 
Selected Writings of Roland Allen. 

American Assembly, Columbia University, 
The Secretary of State. 

Baird, William, Paul's Message and Mission. 

Baly, Denis, Palestine and the Bible. 

Barnes, Roswell P., Under Orders: the 
Churches and Public Affairs. 

Barnett, Albert E., The Church: Its Origin 
and Task. 

Bavinck, J. H., An Introduction 
Science of Missions. 

Bayne, Stephen F., Ceylon, North India, 
Pakistan: A Study in Ecumenical Deci- 
sion. 

Beckelhymer, Hunter, Questions God Asks: 
Thirteen Sermons. 

Beker, J. Christian, The Church Faces the 
World: Late New Testament Writings. 

Bennett, John, Christians and the State. 

Bible, New Testament, New English, The 
Bible: a New English Translation. 

Bowman, Leroy, The American Funeral: a 
Study in Guilt, Extravagance and Sub- 
limity. 

Bratton, Fred Gladstone, A History of the 
Bible: an Introduction to the Historical 
Method. 

Bultmann, Rudolf, Jesus Christ and Mythol- 
ogy. 

Campbell, Donald J., If I Believe. 

Cant, Reginald, Heart in Pilgrimage: Study 
in Christian Prayer. 

Carter, Gwendolen M., Independence for 
Africa. 

Cole, R. Lee, History of Methodism in Ire- 
land. 

Coulson, C. A., Science, Technology and 
the Christian. 

Cressey, George B., Crossroads: Land and 
Life in Southwest Asia. 

Crowe, Charles M., Stewardship Sermons. 

Cunliffe-Jones, H., The Book of Jeremiah: 
Introduction and Commentary. 

De Wolf, L. Harold, Present Trends in 
Christian Thought. 

Doerries, Herman, Constantine and Reli- 
gious Liberty. 

Dowson, William, A Mission to the West 
India Islands. 
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Dozer, Donald M., Are We Good Neighbors? 
Three Decades of Inter-American Rela- 
tions, 1930-1960. 

Flint, Charles W., On the Trail of Truth. 
(sermons ) 

Foster, John, To All Nations: Christian Ex- 
pansion from 1700 to Today. 

Fuhrmann, Paul T., An Introduction to the 
Great Creeds of the Church. 

Gehman, Richard, Let My Heart Be Broken 
. . . With the Things That Break the 
Heart of God. 

Gilbert, Rodney, editor, Genocide in Tibet: 
a Study in Communist Aggression. 

Glover, Robert Hall, The Progress of World- 
Wide Missions. 

Gollwitzer, Helmut, Schneider, Reinhold, 
Kuhn, Kathe, editors, Dying We Live: 
the Final Messages and Records of the 
Victims and Martyrs, 1933-1945. 

Gray, James, editor, Towards Christian 
Union: Twenty-Five Years of Thought 
and Action in Churches of Christ, 1935- 
1960. 

Greene, Shirley E., Ferment on the Fringe: 
Studies of Rural Churches in Transition. 

Gross, John O., The Beginnings of Ameri- 
can Methodism. 

Hamel, Johannes, A Christian in East Ger- 
many. 

Hammond, Peter, Liturgy and Architecture. 

Harrison, Selig, editor, India and the United 
States. 

Hazelton, Roger, New Accents in Con- 
temporary Theology. 

Herklots, H. G. G., The Gospel in a World 
of Conflict. 

Hessert, Paul, Introduction to Christianity. 

Hillman, Arthur, Neighborhood Centers To- 
day: Action Programs for a Rapidly 
Changing World. 

Hofinger, Johannes, editor, Liturgy and 
the Missions: the Nijmegen Papers. 

Hutchinson, Alfred, Road to Ghana. 

Jackson, Edgar N., A Psychology of Preach- 
ing. 

Jessup, John K., and others, The National 
Purpose. 

Kelsey, Alice Geer, Stories of Yesterday and 
Today for Juniors. 

Kennedy, Gerald, The Marks of a Meth- 
odist. 

Kennedy, John F., Profiles in Courage. 

Kennedy, John F., The Strategy of Peace. 

Kloetzli, Walter, The City Church—Death 
or Renewal: a Study of Eight Urban 
Lutheran Churches. 

Leach, William H., editor, The Minister's 
Handbook of Dedications. 

Le Bon, Gustave, The Crowd: a Study of 
the Popular Mind. 

Leyda, Jay, Kino: a History of the Russian 
and Soviet Film. 

Lomax, Louis E., The Reluctant African. 

Lord, Walter, The Good Years: From 1900 
to the First World War. 

Lovelace, Austin and Rice, William C., 
Music and Worship in the Church. 

McCracken, Robert J., Putting Faith to 
Work. 

Marney, Carlyle, Structures of Prejudice: 
Materialism, Provincialism, Institutional- 
ism, Individualism. 

Martin, Bernard, The Healing Ministry in 
the Church. 


McElroy, John Alexander, Living With the 
Seven Words: Daily Devotions for Lent. 

Menninger, Karl, Love Against Hate. 

Michalson, Carl, Japanese Contributions to 
Christian Theology. 

Mills, C. Wright, Listen, Yankee: the Revo- 
lution in Cuba. 

Moorehead, Lee C., Freedom of the Pulpit. 

Moreau, Jules Laurence, Language and Reli- 
gious Language: a Study in the Dynamics 
of Translation. 

Musselman, G. Paul, The Church and the 
Urban Frontier. 

Neill, Stephen, Christian Holiness. 

Newbigin, J. E. Lesslie, The Reunion of 
the Church: a Defense of the South India 
Scheme. 

Nida, Eugene A., Message and Mission. 

Nyberg, Kathleen Neill, The Care and 
Feeding of Ministers. 

Overstreet, Harry and Overstreet, Bonaro, 
The War Called Peace: Khrushchev’s 
Communism. 

Paul, Robert S., The Atonement and the 
Sacraments: the Relation of the Atone- 
ment to the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Pearson, Roy, Hear Our Prayer: Prayers for 
Public Worship. 

Pelikan, Jaroslav, The Shape of Death: Life, 
Death and Immortality in the Early 
Fathers. 

Pollock, J. C., Earth’s Remotest End. 

Powers, Thomas E., First Questions on the 
Life of the Spirit. 

President’s Commission on National Goals, 
Goals for Americans. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, A Bibli- 
ography of Bible Study. 

Raines, Robert A., New Life in the Church. 

Redhead, John A., Living All Your Life. 

Robb, J. Wesley, An Inquiry Into Faith: a 
Statement for the College Mind. 

Sellers, James E., When Trouble Comes: a 
Christian View of Evil, Sin, and Suffer- 
ing. 

Shapley, Harlow, editor, Science Ponders 
Religion. 

Simon, Charlie May, A Seed Shall Serve: 
the Story of Toyohiko Kagawa, Spiritual 
Leader of Modern Japan. 

Smart, James D., Servants of the Word: the 
Prophets of Israel. 

Smart, Ninian, A Dialogue of Religions. 

Smith, Eugene L., God’s Mission—and Ours. 

Spottswood, Curran L., Beyond Cotabato. 

Stewart, Charles William, The Minister as 
Marriage Counselor. 

Taylor, Daniel E., editor, Peace and Power: 
Fresh Viewpoints on Peace Problems To- 
day. 

Teilhard de Chardin, Pierre, The Divine 
Milieu: an essay on the Interior Life, 
The Phenomenon of Man (Synthesis of 
the material and physical world with that 
of the spirit and the mind). 

The Upper Room Disciplines, A Devotional 
Manual for Ministers, Theological Stu- 
dents, and other Church Workers. 

Thielicke, Helmut, Our Heavenly Father: 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 

Verissimo, Erico, Mexico. 

Ward, Barbara, India and the West. 

Walker, Daniel D., The Human Problems 
of the Minister. 

Wang Shao Chi, China and Her Great Men. 
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Seminaries Report Growth at Home, Abroad 


“Growth” is the news from Methodist 
theological seminaries in the U.S. and 
overseas. 

In contrast to  recently-published 
gloomy forecasts of shortages of new 
ministers, The Methodist Church con- 
tinues the enlargement of clergy-training 
facilities on plans adopted in 1952. 
Seminary expansion is linked with a 
vigorous program to interest young men 
in the ministry as a career. 

Here are some current items of sem- 
inary growth: 

e The Kresge Academic Center was 
dedicated Apr. 22 at Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary in Washington, D.C. 

The name honors S. S. Kresge, philan- 
thropist and chairman of the Kresge 
Foundation, which gave matching funds 
of $1,500,000 for buildings at Wesley. 

The academic center is part of a 
quadrangle. Also dedicated Apr. 22 was 
a classroom-refectory building. Other 
buildings are the chapel-administration 
building, library, and single students’ 
dormitory. Yet to be built are a dormi- 
tory for married students and a bell 
tower. 

Since moving from Westminster, Md., 
to Washington in 1958 the seminary’s 


8 $15,000,000 


6,000,000 


4,000,000 


enrollment has grown by 70 per cent. 
Students now number 241. 

The first class to have received its en- 

tire training at the Washington location 
was graduated June 5. There were 59 
men in the group. 
e A milestone in training Negro min- 
isters was passed May 2-3 in Atlanta, Ga., 
with dedication of the first buildings 
in the Interdenominational Theological 
Center. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, his- 
toric Methodist school, is one of four 
seminaries to be affliated in the new 
venture. They will share a new $3,500,- 
000 campus. 

Dedicated in the May ceremonies 
were the sites for the four seminaries 
and seven completed buildings. Five of 
the buildings are for the center (ad- 
ministration, library, classrooms, refec- 
tory, and married students’ apartments). 
The other two are dormitories for Gam- 
mon and Phillips School of Theology. 

At the same time the Rev. Harry V. 
Richardson, formerly president of Gam- 
mon, was inaugurated as president of 
ITC. He is succeeded at Gammon by the 
Rev. M. J. Wynn, director. 

The Interdenominational Theological 
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Center now has 124 students and, when 
completed, will accommodate 300. 

e National Methodist Theological Sem- 
inary, Kansas City, Mo., has outgrown 
its first quarters on the campus of the 
National College for Christian Workers. 
President Don W. Holter has announced 
the renting of buildings at 4950 Cherry 
St., Kansas City, adjacent to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

National will move too in June, 1962, 
to its new quarters—two buildings pres- 
ently occupied by a girls’ school. 

The executive committee of the board 
of trustees, meeting in May, recom- 
mended that the name of this new semi- 
nary be changed to Saint Paul School of 
Theology, Methodist. 

The seminary is launching a cam- 
paign for $5,000,000 to acquire a per- 
manent campus and erect new buildings. 
Also to be provided from the campaign 
are sums of $250,000 for library books 
and at least $1,500,000 for endowment. 

Five annual conferences have given 
their churches quotas for the seminary 
totaling $3,800,000. The balance is ex- 
pected from private gifts and foundations. 
e Puerto Rico Evangelical Seminary, 
in which Methodists share, is getting a 
new dormitory. Bishop B. Foster Stock- 
well of Lima, Peru, spoke at the ground- 
breaking Mar. 18. The building will 
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The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Don A. Cooke, treasurer, Council on 
World Service and Finance except that those marked (*) are from the treasurer of the Board of Education 
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cost $100,000 and accommodate 66 men. 

The Puerto Rico seminary will re- 

ceive half of the 1,400-volume personal 
library of the Rev. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. The famous New York preacher 
has announced that he will divide his 
“working books” between the Puerto 
Rico seminary and Emmanuel Theo- 
logical School, Dondi, Angola. The 
African seminary also is a joint project 
in which Methodists share. 
e In Seoul, Korea, just 13 months after 
a disastrous fire, the Methodist Theo- 
logical Seminary dedicated a new multi- 
purpose building. 

The Korean seminary building cost 
$100,000. It includes classrooms, library 
and studios for audio-visual work. The 
1960 fire had damaged the 45-year-old 
Gamble Hall beyond repair. 


Relate Faith to Education 


Events in several areas are bringing 
together college and university faculty 
members to re-examine the relation of 
their Christian faith to higher education. 

Methodist educators and teachers at 
Methodist-related schools are joining 
in meetings for this purpose. They are 
planned jointly by the Faculty Christian 
Fellowship, the General Board of Edu- 
cation of The Methodist Church, and 
other church agencies. 

New is a faculty conference for the 
Southwestern states at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Tex., dated this 
year for Aug. 21-25. The theme will be 
“Christian Faith and the Academic Life.” 

“The Nature and Mission of the 
Church in This Revolutionary Age” will 
be the theme of the eighth annual South- 
ern States Faculty Conference, at Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., Aug. 21-25. 

All conferences include seminars on 
such subjects as “The Layman Examines 
His Faith,” “The College in Christian 
Perspective,” “Science and the Christian 
Faith,” and “Aims and Methods of Bible 
Study.” 


Help for Administrators 


Lambuth Inn at Lake Junaluska, N.C., 
will be the setting for the eighth annual 
Conference on Church Business Admin- 
istration Aug. 14-18. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Southeastern Jurisdictional Council and 
the General Board of Lay Activities. 

Sessions will be open to business man- 
agers, church managers, administrative 
assistants, financial secretaries, treasurers, 
executive directors, executive assistants, 
and others interested in relating business 
procedures to church work. 

While the conference is planned pri- 
marily for Methodists in the Southeastern 
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Jurisdiction, those in charge have an- 
nounced that Methodists beyond the 
jurisdictional boundary will be welcome. 

Additional information may be had 
by writing James A. Smartt, business 
manager, Centenary Methodist Church, 
Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 


Set Educators’ Institute 
Educators from the 135 Methodist- 


related schools, colleges, and universities 
will meet in Nashville, Tenn., July 24- 
26, for the 16th annual Institute of 
Higher Education. 


The institute, sponsored jointly by the 
General Board of Education, Scarritt 
College, and other related agencies, will 
give administrators opportunity to review 
together the “Contributions of Christian 
Higher Education to a Free Society.” 

The program will include general ses- 
sions on the changing role of the adminis- 
trator, fund raising for educational in- 
stitutions, the development of moral and 
spiritual values, the recovery of idealism 
in American education, the college and 
national and world affairs, and educa- 
tion for freedom and responsibility. 

Intensive workshop sessions will be 





World Service Agency: August 


BOARD OF PENSIONS 


The World Service leaflet for use in August gives a capsule 
view of the Methodist pension program—one of the services 
that World Service gifts help make possible. Pastors may 
order quantities of the leaflet for free distribution. Write to 
the Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


e The General Board of Pensions supervises and administers the pension 
systems of The Methodist Church. It is one of the oldest pension programs 
of any church. 


e At the general church level, this agency sets standards, invests funds en- 
trusted to it by annual conferences, and maintains a “clearing house.” In 
most instances, control and support of the specific pension programs rest 
with the annual conferences. 


« Plans which the general board directs or assists include “straight” pensions 
(paid from current revenue by the annual conferences responsible); the 
Ministers Reserve Pension Fund; the Lay Employees Pension Fund; the 
Optional Death Benefit Program; and the new Hospitalization and Medical 
Expense Program. 


e The board is made up of one bishop, 10 ministers and 10 laymen repre- 
senting the jurisdictions, and six members at large. Bishop Marshall R. 
Reed is president. 


e World Service money appropriated to the General Board of Pensions 
is for administration and to provide services to the annual conferences. 
World Service money is not applied to pensions. 


e For its services as steward of more than $75 million of Methodist pension 
funds and handling pensions for more than 16,000 ministers, widows of 
ministers, and lay persons, the board receives a fixed amount of $225,000 a 
year from World Service. 


For more information about Methodist pensions, write for 
descriptions of specific pension plans or request the annual 
publication, Pensions in The Methodist Church (free upon 
request). Write to: General Board of Pensions, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

For more about World Service, request a packet of sample 
World Service promotional materials from the Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


World Service topic for September: Local Church Education 


WHA 
LO 
DO 
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World Service Agency: September 


Promise 
of 
Fulfillment 


DIVISION OF THE LOCAL 
CHURCH 


A Division of the Board of Education 


Pictured at right is the World Service leaflet for September. 
It shows how World Service giving comes back to our 
churches in help for the local program of Christian Educa- 
tion. Pastors may order quantities of the leaflet from the 
Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Iil. 


e The Division of the Local Church is one of three main divisions of the 
Methodist Board of Education. 


* The division sets standards and develops guidance resources for an effec- 
tive program of Christian education in every Methodist church. 


e The aim of Christian education, as defined in the Discipline, is “to learn, 
to teach, and to use his way by which persons of all ages are related through 
Jesus Christ to God as Father and to all men as brothers.” The program seeks 
to win commitment to Christ and his Church. 


* Policy is determined by the General Board of Education through board 
members assigned to this division. The entire board has 90 members, of 
whom 33 are assigned to the Division of the Local Church. 


¢ Bishop Paul N. Garber is president of the board and Bishop John Wesley 
Lord is chairman of the division. The Rev. Leon M. Adkins is general secre- 
tary of the division. 


° Leadership education is one of the division’s primary responsibilities. Its 
42-person staff helps to develop and strengthen a far-reaching program of 
training through leadership schools, Christian workers’ schools, laboratory 
schools, seminars, workshops, and training for camp leadership. 

* The staff renders service also in specialized areas, such as the Christian 
family, camping, relations with public schools, audio-visuals, architecture of 
church-school buildings, and church music. 


* The 100 Annual Conference Boards of Education and their staffs are re- 
lated to the Division of the Local Church. Also working with the division 
are the Methodist Conference on Christian Education, the National Con- 
ference of the Methodist Youth Fellowship, the National Fellowship of 
Methodist Musicians, and educational organizations. 


* Of each World Service dollar that is divided, approximately 7 1/3 cents 
goes to the Division of the Local Church. The division augments this with 
small investment income. 


* The annual budget (1961-62) is $945,000. 


For more facts on work through the Division of the Local 
Church, write for: Leaflets and Booklets on Christian Educa- 
tion in the Local Church (524-B) free; Purpose and Pro- 
gram (564-13) free; or Is Your Church School Doing Its 
Very Best? (563-B) free. Order from: Service Department, 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

To help Methodists see how World Service supports 
Christian education, use the filmstrip, Twins in Time, in 
the audio-visual packet, The Future Is Now. Order from 
Cokesbury Stores or the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


World Service topic for October: National Missions 
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held for presidents and deans, business 
officers, public relations and development 
officers, directors of religious life, and 
student personnel officers. 

New workshops have been added this 
year for advisors to foreign students and 
librarians. Participants will have oppor- 
tunity also to discuss with leading con- 
sultants the problems and opportunities 
of their various fields. 


District Surveys Needs, 
Raises Extension Money 


The Indianapolis District of the In- 
diana Conference has exceeded its goal of 
$500,000 in a fund-raising campaign for 
church extension. 

More than $560,000 has been pledged 
over the next three years, and returns are 
not yet complete, according to the Rev. 
Gerald L. Clapsaddle, district superin- 
tendent. 

Funds will be used to purchase sites, 
establish a revolving loan fund, and assist 
churches in the inner city. The district 
hopes to establish 20 new congregations 
by 1975. 

Impetus for the campaign, largest ever 
conducted at the district level in Indiana, 
came from predictions that the Indian- 
apolis area will almost double in size by 
1975, with more than a million living in 
Marion County alone. 

The Department of Research and Plan- 
ning of the Church Federation of Greater 
Indianapolis estimated 104 new Protes- 
tant churches will be needed if there is to 
be a church for each increase of 2,500 
people. The Methodist share of the 104 
is 20 new churches. 

Four new Methodist congregations will 
be organized immediately, and options 
will be taken on 16 tracts of land. Loca- 
tion of the churches will be co-ordinated 
with the Church Federation’s overall 
Protestant strategy. 

Membership in churches of the district 
now stands at 37,000 but is expected to 
reach 65,000 by 1975. 

The Indianapolis District is the second 
district in the Indiana Area to raise a 
substantial amount for church extension 
in recent years. The Fort Wayne District 
already has organized two new congrega- 
tions as a result of a $250,000 campaign 
conducted two years ago. 


Discuss Local Church 


Executive staffs of general agencies 
comprising the Interboard Commission on 
the Local Church met April 21-23 in 
Miami Beach, Fla.,.to take a hard look 
at their common ministry to Methodism’s 
local churches. 

These agencies are related to the pro- 
grams of the five mandatory local-church 
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commissions and the ministries to neg- 
lected areas. They involve nine general 
secretaries who compose a_ secretarial 
council. 

This first meeting of its kind brought 
together department and service direc- 
tors of the Boards of Christian Social 
Concerns, Education, Evangelism, Lay 
Activities, and the Joint Section of Edu- 
cation and Cultivation of the Board of 
Missions. The latter included represent- 
atives of the Division of National Mis- 
sions and the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service which have program 
relationships to local churches. 

Significant needs of local churches in 
fulfilling the nature and mission of The 
Methodist Church were defined, co 
operative services of general agencies 
were considered, and next steps toward 
less fragmented ministries were taken. 

With focus upon the local church, 
the meeting was characterized by the 
perennial affirmation of the church that 
Jesus Christ is Lord in all of life. 


Name Literacy Worker 


A young Hughesville (Pa.) news- 
paperwoman and missionary has been 
named to co-ordinate a_ world-wide, 
four-year program 
of Christian litera- 
ture development 
for the Methodist 
Board of Missions. 
Her office will be at 
the board headquar- 
ters in New York 
city. 

Miss Doris Hess 
will begin her duties 
Sept. | as literature 
consultant for the 
Interdivision Committee on Foreign 
Work of the Board of Missions. 

In preparation for her new work, Miss 
Hess is visiting Christian literacy-litera- 
ture centers in southeastern Asia, south- 
ern Asia, Africa and Europe. 

The program, for which Miss Hess will 
be consultant, looks toward the strength- 
ening of literature development and pro- 
duction in every Methodist mission field 
overseas. 

In virtually all of the 44 countries 
where Methodism is at work, literature 
work is now in some stage of develop- 
ment, though in some countries it is in 
the beginning stages only. 

From 1951 to 1956, Miss Hess was 
secretary of literature for The Methodist 
Church in the Philippines. In recent years 
she has been field treasurer and official 
field correspondent for the Philippines 
of the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service and Methodist news correspond- 
ent in the Philippines for the Board of 
Missions. 
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Miss Hess 


Before going as a missionary, Miss 
Hess had had journalistic experience on 
four newspapers and with the United 
Press. 

She has a master of arts degree in jour- 
nalism from Syracuse University. 


Elect Staff Executives 


Four new staff executives have been 
elected by the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions: 

Mrs. Charles E. Wegner of St. Paul, 
Minn., a former vice-president of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
was elected secretary of literature and 
publications for the WDCS. 


Mrs. Wegner Mr. Byar 

Mrs. Marion Webster of New York 
city and Columbus, Ohio, was named 
associate secretary of the Department of 
Work in Foreign Fields of the WDCS. 

Norman G. Byar of Media, Pa., was 
elected director of the Department of 
Architecture of the Division of National 
Missions. 

William R. Guffick of New Brunswick 
and Palisades Park, N.J., was named as- 
sistant treasurer of the Division of 
World Missions. 

Succeeding Mrs. C. C. Long, who 
was granted extended sick leave, Mrs. 
Wegner will have her office at the 
Woman’s Division Literature Headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Webster succeeds Miss Anna 
Givens, who is resigning to be married. 
She previously was assistant secretary 
of the Department of Work in Foreign 
Fields and for the last three years has 
been in charge of office personnel em- 
ployment for the Board of Missions busi- 
ness office. 

Mr. Byar succeeds H. M. King, who 
has been director of the Architecture 
department for many years. Elected in 
1959 as an assistant director of the de- 
partment, he has been with the Division 
of National Missions since 1951 as an 
employed architect. 

Mr. Guffick was graduated from 
Lycoming College in 1957 with a 
bachelor of science degree in business 
administration. He served in the U. S. 
Army for 21 months and for a year was 
employed at the First National Bank of 
Trenton, N. J. 


Joins Stewardship Staff 


The Rev. Gilbert G. Stout, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church in Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, has joined the staff of 
the General Board 
of Lay Activities at 
its offices located in 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Stout is di- 
rector of the De- 
partment of Stew- 
irdship and Finance 
of the board. He fills 
a vacancy created 
when the Rev. Ed- 
win A. Briggs was 
promoted to execu- 
tive secretary of the board’s newly-created 
Section on Stewardship and Finance. 

A native of Kansas, Mr. Stout is a grad- 
uate of the University of Wichita. He has 
a bachelor of divinity degree from Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 

Mr. Stout has been pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Mount Pleasant 
since 1958. He was vice president of 
Simpson College from 1952 to 1954, and 
was minister of First Church in Jefferson, 
Iowa, from 1954 to 1958. 


Mr. Stout 


Add to Pensions Staff 


Warren Dare, Washington (Iowa) 
businessman, will join the staff of Gen- 
eral Board of Pensions in Chicago, IIl., 
this summer. 

A native of Grinnell, Iowa, Mr. Dare 
has been a tax accountant since his grad- 
uation from the State University of Iowa 
in 1949. He has had his own firm since 
1955. 

Mr. Dare has been an active leader in 
the Washington church for several years. 
He has served as financial secretary- 
treasurer, member of the official board, 
and as member of the commission on 
stewardship and finance. 


Install Searritt President 
The Rev. Dr. D. D. Holt, was in- 


augurated president of Scarritt College 
in Nashville, Tenn., May 4. 

A special feature of the program was 
the formal opening of the Jesse Lee Cun- 
inggim Memorial Apartment Building. 
Completed in March, this housing unit of 
22 new apartments has been named in 
honor of the president of Scarritt from 
1921 to 1943. 

Dr. Holt was elected Scarritt president 
a year ago. He is a native of North Caro- 
lina and a member of the North Carolina 
Annual Conference. 

Dr. Holt served four years as executive 


director of the North Carolina Methodist 
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College Foundation and another four | 
years on the staff of the Department of 
Christian Higher Education of The Meth- For Your FALL-CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
odist Church. He came to the presidency 
of Scarritt from that position. 


Joins TRAFCO Staff Cokesbury Exam Kits 


The Rev. Sam S. Barefield, audio- 
visual editor for the General Board of READY AUGUST I 
Education, joined the staff of the Meth- 
odist Television, Radio and Film Com- | These music kits contain some of the most outstanding selections ever 
mission in Nashville, Tenn., May 1. offered. There’s a special exam kit suitable for use with each area of 
In his new position Mr. Barefield music featured in your church during the Fall and Christmas seasons. 
serves as associate director of the Depart- a : 
went of Audiovionsl Tessusces. = FALL-CHRISTMAS ANTHEM EXAM KITS are divided into 
Mr. Barefield has been a staff member | a 
of the Editorial Division of the General | EASY SAB & SATB—consists of 15 seasonal and 15 
Board of Education since 1958. Before general anthems for the average choir. 
this, he was for seven years minister to MODERATELY DIFFICULT SATB—15 seasonal and 15 
Methodist students and Wesley Founda- | general anthems for experienced choirs. 


tion director at Mississippi Southern Col- | UNISON SA SSA—15 seasonal and 15 general 
lege. He is a member of the Mississippi anthems for children and treble choirs. 
Annual Conference. 





THE SOLO EXAM KITS contain collections and individual selections 


Chaplain in Saudi Arabia of general and seasonal sacred vocal solos by outstanding musicians. 
ee a sei Selections range from easy to moderately difficult. The solo kits are 
Serves Military, Civilians available for high or low voice. 


In countries like Saudi Arabia where THE ORGAN EXAM KIT contains a variety of general and sea- 
no Christian church building exists, sonal preludes, offertories, postludes, with music for weddings and 
there is still the Christian Church, be- funerals. Selections range from easy to moderately difficult. 
cause of modern circuit-riders who are 
military chaplains. All music exam kits are sent to you at your request for a FREE two- 

A letter telling of the work of one, week examination, after which you may keep them to add to your 


Chaplain (Capt.) Paul D. Davis of the permanent file at a savings of approximately 20%. If you are not 


: = #3 In pleased with the kit in every way, you may return it to us within the 
Air Force, has been released by the swe week nevied for fall selend. 


Methodist Commission on Chaplains. 
With no nearby civilian churches, the cat and evs 

Pens ‘ se the convenient order form below to 

chaplain found support of the chapel send for your Cokesbury Music Exam 

program by a larger percentage of en- Kits today. 

thusiastic Christians” then expected, at 


Dhahran Airfield. 


On his monthly visits to military per- F 
sonnel in small units across the Arabian 
peninsula, Chaplain Davis found the 


“ : Mi i i i 
: on ane le cha lain coming %*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 
men happy t Pp 5 Northeastern | North Central | Western 


P 7 ‘ 3 ‘ 
isi I was sincerely glad to Region Region Region 
for a visit, and . re Boston 16 %&Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
be there . . . helping to quench the eNew York 11 | xCincinnati 2 | Portiond 5 
hunger and thirst for God’s word.” : Pittsburgh 30 Detroit 1 San Francisco 2 
4 7 . 


These visits included a worship service, _— Southwestern | Southern Southeastern 
7 ° °° Heit, Region Region Region 
Bible study, showing of religious films, — es Ballast. | Atlanta 3. | Baltimore 3 
° P > i il i 
hymn sings, and a session of volleyball. : ee 
Chaplain Davis reported also the Please send me, postpaid, the indicated 
Kits: 


“unique experiences” of visits to Jiddah, — see Cie | Re aid 


where services for military and American MODERATELY DIFFICULT 

Embassy personnel were conducted at the SATB . each, $5.50 

embassy. These were usually in the am- See ee eee. <A, See 
2 tapas nde SOLO KIT FOR HIGH 

bassador’s residence. Also in Jiddah, he i VOICE 

conducted services for American civilians - 

, ni a z : each, $8.50 
employed by Saudi Arabia Airlines, with we oe ORGAN EXAM KIT .. each, $8.50 
average attendance of 40 to 50 persons. ee - — ( ) Charge to my account 

i ; a : ( ) Payment enclosed 

Several of them were baptized by the \ Add State Sales Tax Where It Applies 
chaplain. : 

All this, Mr. Davis says in his letter, : SEND TO 
shows that the Christian Church does 
exist in such an area. “Though we are 
not permitted to be aggressive in our City ¢ ) See 
Christian witness to the Saudi Arabian 
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people, we must work the way of leaven. 
We are called upon to minister to our 
own people . . . an opportunity for a 
most unique and rewarding ministry.” 

Mr. Davis is a member of the North 
Arkansas Conference. He now serves at 
the Selfridge Air Force Base in Michigan 
after spending a year in Arabia. 


Lab Schools Increase 


A total of 156,628 Christian education 
workers were enrolled in 2,075 accredited 
leadership and laboratory schools in The 
Methodist Church during 1960, and 
105,950 of them completed their courses 
and received course cards. 

The Rev. M. Earl Cunningham, direc- 
tor of the department of leadership edu- 
cation of the Board of Education, reported 
an increase of 117 schools over 1959, but 
a decrease of 5,068 in enrollment. 

The report reflected an enrollment of 
143,792 in 1,773 Christian workers’ 
schools, 9,989 in 267 laboratory schools, 
2,328 in 13 jurisdictional and area 
schools, and 519 in 23 enterprises of 
home study. 

In making his annual report, Mr. Cun- 
ningham urged Christian education 
leaders in the annual conferences to help 
every sub-district to have a Christian 
workers’ school during the coming year. 


Schedule Additional Tours 


Two tours for churchmen, to be led 
by Methodists, have been announced in 
addition to those listed in the February 
Mertnopist Story (pages 23-4) and the 
May Mertnopist Story (page 33). 

Herman Will, Jr., associate general 
secretary of the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns, and Bishop Kenneth W. Cope- 
land of Lincoln, Neb., will lead a Church- 
men’s European Study Tour, July 18 to 
Aug. 26. 

For additional information, write Mr. 
Will, Division of Peace and World Order, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Bishop and Mrs. T. Otto Nall of the 
Minnesota Area will lead a Pilgrimage 
Associates Tour to Europe and the World 
Methodist Conference. The group will 
leave from New York city July 30. 

For additional information, write Bish- 
op Nall, 305 W. Franklin, Minneapolis 
4, Minn. 


Sponsor Essay Contest 


“What does it mean for the local con- 
gregation to say: I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church?” 

This is the theme of the third ecu- 
menical prize essay contest sponsored by 


the World Council of Churches. 
40 


Competition is open to all ordained 
ministers under 40 years of age. Entries 
must be postmarked by Dec. 31. 

Purpose of the competition is to en- 
courage young clergymen in the study of 
some of the central Biblical and theo- 
logical issues under current ecumenical 
discussion and to make available the 
best results of their work. 

First prize in the contest is $230. 

Details regarding the contest may be 
had by writing the World Council of 
Churches, Room 439, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


To Study Africa Problems 


The newly-formed committee of the 
U.S. National Committee for UNESCO 
is making plans for the Eighth National 
Conference to be held in Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 23-26, in co-operation with Boston 
University. 

According to Dr. Vernon McKay, 
chairman of the committee, the commis- 
sion is inviting 1,200 American leaders 
in education, science, and culture to the 
conference, together with a considerable 
number of distinguished African leaders. 

The conference will have two major 
objectives: (1) to broaden and deepen 
American understanding of the achieve- 
ments and aspirations of Africa’s peoples; 
and (2) to develop ideas which the Na- 
tional Commission can pursue in advis- 
ing the U.S. government on educational, 
scientific and cultural aspects of Ameri- 
can policies in Africa and in UNESCO. 

Participants will include specialists on 
Africa and interested citizens represent- 
ing a wide range of organizations. 
Through careful advance planning and 
preparation, the commission hopes the 
conference will produce creative ideas, 
though not necessarily draft recommen- 
dations. 

The conference will appraise the Afri- 
can programs already begun in the 
United States by a wide variety of educa- 
tional, religious, philanthropic, civic, la- 
bor, business, and other groups. 


Consult on Africa Church 


A nine-day, top-level strategy consulta- 
tion on the life and work of The Meth- 
odist Church in Africa was held in 
Elisabethville in Katanga in May. 

Some 75 Methodist leaders from North 
America, South America, Africa and Asia 
took part in the consultation to help de- 
termine future policies and action of the 
church in the light of the rapidly chang- 
ing situation in various parts of Africa. 

The situation in the Central Congo, 
where Methodist missionaries were evac- 
uated early this year, and increasing 
trouble in Angola, where eight African 


Methodist pastors have reportedly been 
killed by Portuguese whites, are two 
problems confronting church leaders. 

The Africa consultation is a project of 
two agencies of the Methodist Board of 
Missions—the Division of World Mis- 
sions and the Department of Work in 
Foreign Fields of the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service. 


Plans Overseas Research 


One of Methodism’s recognized au- 
thorities on urban church strategy will 
put his knowledge and experience to 
work for The Methodist Church in a 
major city overseas for several months this 
fall and winter. 

The Rev. Murray H. Leiffer, profes- 
sor of sociology at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, will arrive in Singapore in mid-July 
to begin work under a field research fel- 
lowship of the Division of World Mis- 
sions of the Board of Missions. He will 
return to the United States in February. 
Mrs. Leiffer will accompany him. 

Dr. Leiffer’s work in Singapore will 
be twofold. He will undertake research 
on the status of The Methodist Church 
there and make recommendations as to 
the future development of Methodist 
work. His second assignment will be 
teaching two courses at Trinity College, 
an interdenominational theological school. 


Expect 10 Million Members 


Total membership of The Methodist 
Church in the United States will reach 
10 million this year, according to Dr. 
Harry Denman, general secretary of the 
General Board of Evangelism. 

Dr. Denman reported at the board’s 
meeting in Miami Beach, Fla., in April. 

Official membership of The Methodist 
Church in the United States reached 
9,910,741 in 1960. Dr. Denman said 
that when most of the denomination’s 
annual conferences report this year the 
total will reach at least 10 million. 

The Methodist Church is now the 
largest Protestant denomination in the 
United States. 

The Rev. George H. Jones, a staff 
member of the board, reported that U.S. 
membership of The Methodist Church 
has increased almost 1,000,000 in the 
past 10 years. He said that between 1950 
and 1960 the growth was 975,094. 

Dr. Jones added, however, that Meth- 
odist church membership growth for the 
10 years did not keep pace with the U.S. 
population growth. He said Methodist 
membership grew not quite 11 per cent 
from 1950 to 1960 while the U.S. popu- 
lation grew 19 per cent. 

Dr. Denman predicted that there will 
be a “spiritual explosion” in the world 
during the next 40 years. 
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Members of the National Lay Com- 
mittee on Evangelism voted to concen- 
trate on organizing groups of “The 
Twelve” in Methodist churches in their 
areas. 

The committee, at its meeting in April, 
acted to promote organization of the 
groups, co-operation with pastors and 
local church commissions on membership 
and evangelism. 

“The Twelve” is a name chosen by 
the General Board of Evangelism for 
groups of Methodists who organize pri- 
marily to strengthen their own spiritual 
life and to win new persons to Christ. 
The groups take their name from the 
number of Jesus’ disciples. 

The Discipline says that one of the 
duties of local church commissions on 
membership and evangelism, in co-opera- 
tion with the pastors, is to encourage 
such groups as “The Twelve.” 

Herbert J. Taylor of Park Ridge, IIl., 
was elected chairman of the National 
Lay Committee on Evangelism. 


Visits Military Chaplains 


The Rev. Herley C. Bowling has re- 
turned to Washington, D.C., from a 
month’s flying tour of the Pacific to visit 
55 Methodist armed forces chaplains. 

Mr. Bowling is associate secretary of 
the Methodist Commission on Chaplains. 
He traveled in a party with five denomi- 
nations represented by executives re- 
lated to the chaplaincy. The trip included 
Alaska, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Guam and 
Hawaii. 

In addition to individual and group 
visitations with chaplains, Mr. Bowling 
preached in military chapels. 


Nationalize Cuba Schools 


Twenty-two Methodist schools in 
Cuba, including five which are more than 
a half-century old, have been nationalized 
by the Cuban government, the Method- 
ist Board of Missions has learned. 

The seizure was in accordance with 
the recent decree of the Castro regime 
nationalizing private schools. The 22 
schools had an enrollment capacity of at 
least 5,000 students. 

The takeover includes the new Can- 
dler University, only Methodist univer- 
sity in all Latin America, and six long- 
established colegios (secondary schools). 
The colegios have been supported by 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice and the Division of World Missions. 

Other Methodist schools nationalized 
were elementary schools operated by in- 
dividual parishes. 

Board officials also said that latest re- 
ports indicate that The Methodist 
Church in Cuba continues to carry on 
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its work of worship, evangelism and re- 
ligious education through Sunday 
schools. Dispensaries are also reported 
to be continuing their medical service. 

A Board of Missions spokesman said 
that even though American missionaries 
have voluntarily retired from Cuba, The 
Methodist Church has carried on its pro- 
gram. Reports have come from the Sierra 
Maestra District and other areas indicat- 
ing enthusiasm and growth in the evange- 
listic program of the church. 

The Methodist Church in Cuba has 
a membership of 10,200 (full and pre- 
paratory) and a Sunday school enroll- 
ment of 11,600. There are 57 ministers 
and 126 churches. 


Plan Urban Convocation 
How The Methodist Church can min- 


ister more effectively to the changing, 
expanding metropolitan areas of America 
will be considered at the National Meth- 
odist Convocation on Urban Life in 
America, Feb. 20-22, 1962, in St. Louis, 
Mo. About 1,200 persons will attend. 

The quadrennial convocation, spon- 
sored jointly by the Bishops Committee 
on the Convocation and the Department 
of City Work, Division of National 
Missions, Board of Missions, will launch 
a nationwide Methodist emphasis on the 
inner city. The emphasis is one of the 
major thrusts of the 1960-64 quadrennial 
program, “Jesus Christ Is Lord.” 

The national convocation is to be ac- 
companied by workshops and conferences 
on the inner-city church to be held on 
an episcopal area basis. One such work- 
shop, a pilot project, was held in the 
Ohio area in November, 1960, under 
the leadership of Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner. 

The Council of Bishops has named a 
Bishops Committee on the Convocation 
to make over-all plans for the meeting. 
Members of the Bishops Committee also 
are chairmen of various convocation 
committees. 


Filmstrip Wins Award 


The filmstrip, How Our Bible Came 
To Us, produced by the American Bible 
Society, received a Blue Medal Award 
at the American Film Festival in New 
York city in April. 

The filmstrip shared honors with 
Learning From the Stories of Jesus, 
produced by Eye Gate House, Inc., as 
the year’s outstanding religious filmstrip. 

Methodists help to support the work 
of the American Bible Society through 
their World Service giving. 

For additional information regarding 
this and other filmstrips about the Bible, 
see the March Srory, page 8. 


Ask WCC Membership 


Eight churches have applied for mem- 
bership in the World Council of 
Churches since the meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee in 1960. 

Applications of these churches, to- 
gether with any other applications which 
arrive before November, will be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches to be held in New 
Delhi from Nov. 18 to Dec. 6. 

Election to membership will be by a 
two-thirds vote of the member churches 
represented at the Assembly. Each mem- 
ber church has one vote. 

Churches which have made application 
to date are the Moravian Church of the 
West Cape Province, the Presbyterian 
Church in Trinidad, the Eglise évan- 
gélique de Nouvelle Calédonie et aux 
Iles Loyaute, the Union of Baptist 
Churches of the Cameroun, the United 
Church of Central Africa in Rhodesia, 
The Iglesia Pentecostal de Chile, and 
the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the U.S.S.R. 


Combine Pensions Offices 


The Missouri Corporation Office of 
the General Board of Pensions, formerly 
located in St. Louis, Mo., is being moved 
to the board’s main office at 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill., according to the 
Rev. Charles L. Calkins, general secre- 
tary of the board. 

Dr. Calkins said the action is in line 
with General Conference legislation. 


Study Book Sales High 


The largest sale of any mission study 
book produced by any church agency this 
year is being rung up by Stumbling 
Block, according to the Board of Missions 
and the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns, co-producers of the study book. 

More than 118,000 copies of Stum- 
bling Block have been distributed 
throughout The Methodist Church. 

The study book, written by Dr. 
Douglas Jackson of Southern Methodist 
University, grapples with alcoholism, one 
of America’s 10 most serious health 
problems. 

The Rev. Henry C. Sprinkle, director 
of the editorial department of the Board 
of Missions, said the distribution of 
Stumbling Block has surpassed all other 
study books produced through his office 
in the past 12 years. Distribution of the 
book is almost double the average. 

Copies of the study book and the 
leader’s guide may‘ be ordered for 75¢ 
and 35¢ respectively from the Study Book 
Office, Room 1306, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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Another step forwatd 


Church school materials of The Methodist Church are alive... ever-chang- 
ing... ever-alert to the on-going program of the church... and to the chal- 
lenge of the church in modern society. In this spirit, constant development of 
new items keeps the curriculum abreast of the church and the world. Here are 
new items for October 1961. 


NEW JUNIOR HIGH MATERIAL... 


All across the board the Junior High material is new. The Closely Graded 
series is designed for use in church schools where there are separate 7th, 8th, 
and 9th grade classes. Group graded studies are for 12-, 13-, and 14-year-olds 
grouped together in one or more classes and not graded by years. All new Jun- 
ior High material plans for closer coordination of morning and evening sessions. 


Clorely Craied 
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Pupil’s Books: Essential to the course. 
Morning session guide to the quarterly © 
course of study. Illustrated. Useful in 
the classroom and for personal study at 
home. Study throughout the year will 
deal with Christian Life and Thought, 
the Church, Christian Growth and Ma- 
turity, and the Bible. Per quarter . .50¢ 


Adult Worker’s Guides: Contain aims 
and teaching plans for the church school 
session. Include worship suggestions 
and plans for home cooperation and 
workers’ conferences. Quarterly, for 
NS ey ere reer rrr 50¢ 





Junior High Packets: Packets for use 
throughout the year, one for each course. Contain pic- 
tures, charts, and maps. Excellent resource. Price not 
yet determined. 





ga) 4x2... SUNDAY NIGHTER 


The new publication of program sugges- 
tions for the Sunday Evening Fellowship 
as well as week-night activities in local 
churches. Wide variety of program re- 
sources ... also news items related to the 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. 

Per quarter 50¢ 












Christian Adventure, morn- 
ing studies for junior highs. 
Lessons contain  Scrip- 
ture passages, questions for | 
discussions, prayers, and ; 
suggested assignments. Pu- | 
pil’s material designed for + 
individual reading and for | 
class use in the case of 
specific sessions. Per quar- 
BRP Tee: 18¢ 





Junior Hi Times. Quarterly publication for 
use in planning evening programs by both 
Group and Closely Graded junior high groups. 
Close correlation with morning units. Pro- 
gram suggestions allow wide choice. For 
each member of the MYF. Per quarter . .40¢ 


The introduction of these new items points to 
the ever-changing quality of church schoot 
resources. And The Methodist Church— 
through its educational and publishing agen- 
cies—is constantly probing ahead ... always 
striving to develop for the church the very 
best and most modern curriculum materials 
available, 


%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 
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CALLING ALL STUDENTS! 


A religious arts festival will 


by Finley Eversole 


“The capacity to see the difference 
between death and renewal in any age, 
is a mark of spiritual genius. . . . Death 
is written deep in our age. Death has 
claimed millions of lives of young 
people in our century. Death is one 
of the hallmarks of our age and it 
has been written into our culture, our 
art, our music, and our history.” 

Such are the background thoughts 
out of which has grown the planning 
for the forthcoming Methodist Student 
Movement Quadrennial Conference. 
The conference will be held Aug. 26- 
31 at the University of Illinois. 

But as Christians, ours is not a 
morbid preoccupation with death. The 
conference planners have rightly as- 
serted that “There is renewal in our 
age.” Accordingly, the theme chosen 
for this conference is “Covenant for 
New Creation.” 


Emphasis on the Arts 

A major emphasis of the Seventh 
Quadrennial Conference is placed on 
the arts. 

By focusing its attention upon what 
the contemporary arts are saying about 
man and the world, about death and 
life; the Christian student may be 
brought to new insights into, and a 
new understanding of, the meaning 
of his faith in this age. 

motive magazine, the official pub- 
lication of the MSM, and the Wesley 
Players have long concerned them- 
selves with the relation of art and 
faith. The Seventh Quadrennial Con- 
ference will mark the first major 
festival of the arts to be held by any 
national Christian student movement 
in America. 

Featured in the festival will be 
drama, architecture, painting and 
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highlight the seventh quadrennial 
MSM Conference in August. Some 5,000 


students and leaders are expected to attend. 


sculpture, poetry, photography, films, 
music and dance. 

Major addresses will be given by 
Francis O. Wilcox, former assistant 
secretary of state, now dean of the 
School of Advanced International 
Studies, Washington, D.C.; Nathan A. 
Scott, Jr., associate professor of the- 
ology and literature at the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago; 
Malcolm Boyd, Episcopal chaplain at 
Colorado State University; John 
Deschner, associate professor of the- 
ology at Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University; Glenn 
Olds, president of Springfield College; 
and Gerald H. Kennedy, bishop of 
the Los Angeles Area of The Method- 
ist Church. Robert H. Hamill, direc- 
tor of the Wesley Foundation at the 
University of Wisconsin, will be the 
conference preacher. 


To Premiere Drama, Dance 


The dramatic opening for the con- 
ference has been written by Roger 
Ortmayer, former editor of motive, 
now professor of Christianity and the 
Arts at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

Premiered in the conference pro- 
gram will be a Covenant Service from 
John Wesley set to music by Thomas 
Canning of the Eastman School of 
Music; the performance of a new 
drama, Endor, commissioned by the 
MSM and written by Howard Neme- 
rov of Bennington College; and 
dramatizations of two prize-winning 
scripts from the MSM playwriting con- 
test-The Wanderer, by Helen B. 
Bjorklund and The Undertaking, by 
Patricia Vought Schneider. 

A widely acclaimed young modern 
dancer, Erich Hawkins, will perform 


his Here and Now With Watchers. 


The quadrennial emphasis of the 
World Student Christian Federation 
is upon “The Life and Mission of the 
Church,” with a special emphasis in 
1960-61 upon “The Mission of the 
Church in the Academic Community.” 
In keeping with these emphases will 
be interest groups which will meet for 
one hour each afternoon. 

These groups are planned under the 
broad topics: “Christian Vocations,” 
“The Mission of the Church in the 
Whole World,” “The Mission of the 
Church in the Academic Community,” 
and “The Mission of the Church to 
America.” Bible study also will be 
an essential feature of the conference. 


Books for Advance Study 


In preparation for the conference, 
the MSM _ has released two study 
books: An Inquiry Into Faith, by J. 
Wesley Robb, and The Church: Its 
Origin and Task, by Albert Barnett. 
These books are available at $1 each 
from campus MSM advisers, Wesley 
Foundation directors, or from the Na- 
tional Methodist Student Movement, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

An attendance of approximately 
5,000 students, campus pastors and 
counselors, faculty and leaders is ex- 
pected. Quotas have been distributed 
to all state and local MSM units, and 
delegates are urged to register im- 
mediately through their local MSM 
or Wesley Foundation director. 

Total cost for the conference is 
$46.25 for each delegate. This includes 
a registration fee of $15. Each dele- 
gate is responsible for his own travel 
to and from the conference. Local 
Methodist churches are urged to help 
their own students who wish to attend! 


Mr. Eversole is managing editor of motive 
magazine. 
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On to Oslo 


00 persons representing 


40 Methodist bodies around the world 


are planning to take part in the 
10th World Methodist Conference 
Aug. 17-25 in Norway. 


“New Life in the Spirit” is an old 
theme for Methodists. 

It is also an up-to-the-minute concern 
as the theme of the tenth World Meth- 
odist Conference. 

The conference will be held in August 
in Oslo, Norway. By the time official 
delegates and visitors have been counted, 
some 2,000 persons from 40 Methodist 
bodies in 23 countries all over the world 
will have taken part. 

The World Methodist Conference, 
which meets on a schedule of once every 
five years, is one of two great world 
gatherings of interest to our church in 
1961. 

The other is the Assembly of the 


World Council of Churches, to be held 
in India in November and December. 


Two Busy Weeks 

Two weeks will be devoted to the Oslo 
meetings. These include the World 
Methodist Conference itself, Aug. 17-25, 
and sessions of other groups taking ad- 
vantage of the presence of Methodists. 

First to convene will be the World 
Federation of Methodist Women, Aug. 
14-16. On Aug. 15-16 the World Meth- 
odist Council, the permanent Method- 
ist organization at the global level, will 
meet (one day for the executive com- 
mittee; one day for the full council). 

A presidential address by the Rev. Har- 


old Roberts, principal of Richmond Col- 
lege, Surrey, England, and president of 
the World Methodist Council, will open 
the conference. The closing address eight 
days later will be delivered by Bishop 
Fred Pierce Corson of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who on Aug. 25 will be installed as the 
new president of the council. 

Between the two presidential addresses 
will be a busy round of Bible study ses- 
sions, addresses, theological lectures and 
discussion periods. All will be centered 
around the doctrine and work of the 
Holy Spirit. Sub-themes will extend the 
idea of “New Life in the Spirit” into 
many areas of Christian life and work. 

Bishop Odd Hagen of Stockholm, 
Sweden, host bishop to the conference, 
will direct the daily Holy Communion. 
Public meetings will use Oslo’s Philadel- 
phia Hall and the Sports Palace. 


The U.S. Delegates 


Places for approximately 500 delegates 
have been assigned to The Methodist 
Church. The figure was broken down 
into area quotas for the selection of min- 
isters and laymen to be offcial represent- 
atives. The U.S. delegation also includes 
some of the bishops and general secre- 
taries of church agencies. 

Function of the conference is to serve 
as a rallying-point for world-wide 
Methodism. The conference offers the 
opportunity for leaders of Methodist 
churches in various countries to meet 
one another and to share their thinking. 
As the conference studies doctrinal ques- 
tions, it can serve also as a means for 
strengthening the witness Methodists 
bring to ecumenical conclaves. 

The council, as a permanent body, 
makes plans for the successive World 
conferences and conducts several contin- 
uing programs to foster world Methodist 
fellowship. Most notable of these is the 
international exchange of preachers each 
summer. It also directs certain research, 
study and publishing projects. 

In addition to changing presidents, the 
World Methodist Council will elect two 
new executive secretaries. 

The Rev. Max Woodward of Wesley 
Chapel, City Road, London, has been 
nominated to succeed the Rev. E. Ben 
son Perkins of Birmingham as the sec 
retary resident in England. 

The Rev. Lee F. Tuttle, superintend 
ent of Winston-Salem (N.C.) District 
has been nominated to succeed the Rev 
Elmer T. Clark of Lake Junaluska, N.C.., 
as the secretary resident in the U.S. 


This new Methodist Central Building i: 
Oslo, Norway, will be much in use during 
the Tenth World Methodist Conference 
there. Theme of the conference will be 
“New Life in the Spirit.’ 
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new publications | 


Jesus AnD Discip.esnip, by G. Ernest 
Thomas. Board of Evangelism. 50¢, 12 
or more, 40¢ each. 


In this new book Dr. Thomas issues a 
challenge to free ourselves from preoc- 
cupation with the church as an institu- 
tion, a building, or a program. He asks 
for a return to early Christianity and 
dynamic discipleship. 

The book is recommended for group 
study by The Twelve, by the commission 
on membership and evangelism, by any 
church group. It is a highly readable book 
for personal use. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


ORGANIZING THE Loca CHURCH FOR 
ErrectivE Lay VIsITATION EvAn- 
GELISM, by Eugene E. Golay. Board of 
Evangelism. 50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ 
each. 


BENEVOLENCE PROMOTION 


COMMISSION ON PROMOTION AND 
\ CULTIVATION 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me: 


How World Service Dollars Go 
to Work (poster: 18x24 
inches). Free. 

How World Service Dollars Go 
to Work (poster: 11x14 
inches). Free. 

__. World Service Agencies of The 
Methodist Church. 1960-64 edi- 
tion. Free. 

___. Here Are the Answers. 1960-64 
edition. Free. 

General Benevolences 
Methodist Church 
18x24 inches). Free. 

General Benevolences 
Methodist Church 
11x14 inches). Free. 

__. The Methodist Story Book. 25¢, 
100 for $10. 

—__. Methodist Tourist Map. Lami- 
nated in tube. [1] $1.50. 
Folded in envelope. (1 $1. 

—__— Methodist Calendar (wall write- 
in, 18x30 inches). $1. 

—_— Methodist Calendar (desk ap- 
pointment, 84x11 inches). 50¢. 


of The 
(poster: 


of The 
(poster: 
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for the work of the church 


‘just out 


In this new book Mr. Golay, associate 
general secretary of the Co-ordinating 
Council for the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference, gives guidance in 
the planning, operation, and follow- 
through for a lay visitation evangelism 
campaign. 

Mr. Golay has incorporated many new 
ideas and plans into this book. He dis- 
cusses “Creating the Environment for 
Evangelism” and “Demonstrating Con- 
cern for Persons.” He gives samples of 
letters to be written to prospects and new 
members and outlines techniques of as- 
similation. 

This complete and comprehensive 
book on visitation is worthy of considera- 
tion by every church, for “it is no over- 
statement to say that more adults are 
being brought into the Christian fellow- 
ship through visitation evangelism today 
than through all other methods com- 
bined.” 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Metuopism’s Roap To RapIANcE, by 
Richard C. Raines. Board of Evange- 
lism. 100 for $2. 


This colorful leaflet by Bishop Raines 
expresses the conviction that if Method- 
ism is to recover the radiant New Testa- 
ment experience that Jesus Christ is Lord, 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

475 Riverside Dr., Room 1373 

New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


India Calls. Free. 

__. The Church and the Human Need. 
Free. 

___. United Clothing Appeal (folder). 
Free. 

—_— United Clothing Appeal (poster). 
Free. 

————» Share 
Free. 

—___. Share Our Surplus (poster). 
Free. 

—__— Methodist Compassion for a. 
World in Need (20 Years of 
Service Through MCOR). A 


few copies to a church. Free. 


Our Surplus (folder). 


we must recover the lost radiance in the 
five M’s of Methodism: Music, Ministry, 
Membership, Missionaries, and Money. 

He briefly traces the road to the re- 
covery of our lost radiance. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 


Tenn. 


WE Have a Biste, by: Mary E. Ven- 
able. Abingdon. Teacher’s text $1, 
pupil’s text 20¢, activity packet 40¢. 
The 10 sessions of this study course 

give special attention to the place of the 
Bible in the child’s Christian nurture in 
a place filled not so much through direct 
teaching of content as through surround- 
ing the child with the spirit of the Bible 
message. The children will learn that the 
Bible is the chief source of our knowledge 
of Jesus who showed people what God is 
like. The children will be helped to feel 
confidence and joy in a growing aware- 
ness of God’s love and begin to associate 
thought of God with meaningful experi- 
ences. 

A pupil’s book, My Book About the 
Bible, is a book of songs, stories, and 
Bible verses that accompanies the text- 
book. The book also includes suggestions 
for a family worship time and a medita- 
tion for teachers and parents. 


Order from: the Cokesbury Store serv- 


ing your territory. 


Mission Work Book. Board of Mis- 
sions. 25¢. 
This is a revised edition of a combined 
instruction and guidebook for Annual 
Conference Board of Missions members, 


Mail each coupon 
to address given. 


WORLD PARISH EMBLEM 


COMMISSION ON PROMOTION AND 
CULTIVATION 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 
Please send me: 
Mat: [1] % inch; 0 1 inch; 0 
1% inch; (1 2% inches. 50¢ 
each. 


Cut: 1 % inch; (1 1 inch. $1 


each. 


Cut: 1 1% inch; DD 2% inch. $2. 








SUMMER READING 


Tue Uprer Room 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

A Pocket Book of Discipleship. 
Compiled by G. Ernest Thomas. 
75¢, 12 for $7.50. 

__ Moments With the Devotional 
Masters. Compiled by Fred- 
erick Ward Kates. 75¢, 12 for 
$7.50. 

___. God’s Windows, by Helen Batelle 
Hamlin. 20¢, 12 for $2. 

__. How Mama Did It, by Thyra 
Ferre Bjorn. 25¢, 12 for $2.50. 

___.. When Papa Read the Bible, by 
Chester Warren Quimby. 25¢, 
12 for $2.50. 

____. Read Us the Bible, Mother. Com- 
piled by Abigail Graves Ran- 
dolph. 75¢, 12 for $7.50. 

___. Word-Focusing: a New Way to 
Pray, by Charlie and Martha 
Shedd. 50¢, 12 for $5. 

___. Three Times of Prayer, by Lowell 
B. Hazzard. 15¢, 8 for $1. 

___._ The Upper Room Chapel Talks. 
Compiled by Gustave A. Ferré. 
50¢, 12 for $5. 

___. Between Dawn and Dark, by Fred- 
erick Ward Kates. 50¢, 12 for 
$5. 

Six 20th Century Mystics, by G. 
Ernest Thomas. 35¢, 3 for $1. 

__ Prayers of the Early Church. 
Comrziled by J. Manning Potts. 
75¢, 12 for $7.50. 

Prayers of the Middle Ages. 
Compiled by J. Manning Potts. 
75¢, 12 for $7.50. 

__. Priests Prophets Pioneers, by 
Gerald Kennedy. 35¢, 3 for 
$1. 

__. How to Conduct Family Worship 
at the Table, by Abigail Graves 
Randolph. 20¢, 6 for $1. 


Name 


Address 


conference missionary secretaries, district 
missionary secretaries and other missions 
leaders on the conference and district 
level. 

This edition is designed to cover as 
far as possible the entire range of work 
and interest of the Conference Board of 
Missions, including church extension, 
home missions, urban work, town and 
country work, recommended organization, 
budget, education and cultivation, re- 
search and survey, and a calendar of 
activities. 

The work of the conference and dis- 
trict missionary secretaries, and their re- 
lationships with various organizations 
and individuals, is interpreted. Such 
activities as the district missionary in- 
stitute, mission festivals and missionary 
rallies are discussed. There is a helpful 
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section on the training of local church 
commissions on missions and a summary 
of resources available from the General 
Board of Missions for help in missionary 
education and cultivation. 

Order from: Editorial 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside 
York 27, N.Y. 


Department, 


Dr., New 


Apvance Specitats Learvets. Board 
of Missions. Free. 

New leaflets are ready describing Ad- 
vance Special projects. New titles in- 
clude: 

Korea; Sarawak; Severance Hospital; A 
Half Century of Outstanding Medical 
Work in Korea; Union Secondary 
School, Katabue, Congo; Mozambique; 
Liberia, A Country Founded on Christian 
Principles; Building Churches for an 
Expanding Brazil; Uruguay, Country 


Where Religion Is Taboo. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 


ENvARGED ListiINnG oF RECOMMENDED 
Aup1o-VisuaLs. Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. Free. 

This is a catalog of motion pictures, 
filmstrips, recordings and picture packets 
which interpret the mission program at 
home and abroad. 

Sections of the Enlarged Listing in- 
clude materials recommended for use 
with the 1961-62 mission study themes, 
new motion pictures and filmstrips of 
general interest, and audio-visuals espe- 
cially for children. Also included are 
audio-visuals which picture Methodist 
mission work in Africa, Japan, Korea, 
India, Pakistan, Nepal, North America 
and Southeast Asia. 

The Enlarged Listing has been pre- 
pared for Woman’s Societies of Christian 
Service, Wesleyan Service Guilds and re- 
lated groups interested in audio-visuals to 
supplement their missionary education 
activities. 


Order from: Office of Visual Educa- 
tion, Room 1351-52, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Tue CHurcH AND THE EXCEPTIONAL 
Person, by Charles E. Palmer. Pub- 
lished by Abingdon Press for the Board 
of Education. $1.75 (paper). 

This CPA leadership education text- 
book by a recognized authority and 
churchman has been developed to guide 
church workers and leaders in their un- 
derstanding of the characteristics and 
special needs of “exceptional” persons. 

It will help church leaders as they 


plan a local church program of minister- 
ing to them. 
The book also gives sources of aid. 


Order from: the Cokesbury Store serv- 
ing your territory. 


Hanpsook OF DENOMINATIONS, by 
Frank S. Mead. Abingdon. $2.95. 
This is the second revision of a basic 

reference book concerning religious bodies 

in the U.S. 

It contains information about 260 
groups. Data for each includes history, 
doctrines, distinctive characteristics, and 
the present status of each. The book is 
indexed and contains a good biography 
and a membership table. 


Order from: the Cokesbury Store serv- 
ing your territory. 


Tue Micrant Ministry Topay. Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 50¢. 

As a means of observing the 40th an- 
niversary of a co-operative ministry 
among migrants, the National Migrant 
Committee of the National Council of 
Churches examined its migrant ministry, 
and took a fresh look at its goals. 

This 36-page booklet contains findings 
of the study. 

The first section deals with evaluation 
of the Migrant Ministry itself. The sec- 
ond section deals with public policy to- 
ward migrant laborers and _ outlines 
legislation that is recommended for the 
protection of these persons. 

It will be of interest to persons in- 
volved in state or local committees for 
migrant ministries and for others inter- 
ested in this work. 


Order from: National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
Sr, 70.8. 


Tae Firta Decape. National Council 
of Churches. $1.25. 

This 80-page paper-bound book is a 
report on the National Study Conference 
on the Church and Migratory Farm 
Labor. 

This book, like the conference on 
which it reports, is a part of the observ- 
ance of the 40th anniversary of the Mi- 
grant Ministry. 

As the title suggests, the addresses and 
discussions look forward into the fifth 
decade and contributors to the book in- 
clude some of the top Protestant leader- 
ship in home missions and migrant 
ministry. 


Order from: National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 
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German Girl Charms Community 


The idea: 


To create a better understanding 

among people of the world through 
@ its young people, a Florida church 

sponsors an exchange student. 

Prompted by an article in THe Metn- 
opist Story (page 10, November 1959) 
our church applied for an exchange stu- 
dent through the International Christian 
Youth Exchange. 

Of the 130 exchangees who came to 
the United States in 1960 our church of 
100 members received the only ICYE 
student in Florida. 

Our exchange student is Hedda Wolf, 
a charming 16-year-old girl from Ham- 
burg, Germany. She has been a member 
of our church family since July. 

Hedda has added a real spark to our 
church’s ministry to young people. How- 
ever, her influence has not been confined 
to the boundaries of our church. She 
has participated enthusiastically in the 
activities of the high school which she 
attends as a senior. 

Hedda considered her experience at 
the Methodist Youth Camp “the greatest 
experience of my life.” She is a willing 
and sought after speaker at church 
groups, civic clubs, schools, and PTA’s in 
the area. 

This has been a wonderful experience 
for our church and the community. Our 
thanks to THe Metuopist Story for 
informing us of such an opportunity. 


Lawrence E. HeEnize, pastor 


Yules (Fla.) Church 


Ministers Attend Hospital Clinic 
The idea: 


To improve their ministry to the 
(9) sick and bereaved, ministers study 
® doctor-patient techniques at Dea- 
coness Hospital, Spokane, Wash. 


In early February Deaconess Hospital 
hosted eight members of the Pacific 
Northwest Conference in a unique in- 
service training program for ministers. 

The program was planned by the Rev. 
Robert Ortmeyer, pastor of Manito Meth- 
odist Church of Spokane; the Rev. 


Tracy Manley from the Tacoma District; 
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ul 


worked 


for 
us 


and Harry C. Wheeler, administrator of 
Deaconess Hospital. 

Objectives of the conference were to 
help pastors gain greater skills in calling 
on the ill and their families, to help 
pastors understand more fully the rea- 
sons for some of the problems encount- 
ered where illness or death is present, 
and to give them greater insight into 
various agencies useful to families where 
sickness is present. 

To facilitate their orientation in hos- 
pitalization techniques involved in ill- 
ness, ministers lived in the hospital dur- 
ing the five-day clinic. 





They kept scheduled hours for ob- 
servation of patient care, seminars on 
surgical, medical, emergency, psychiatric 
and other services as well as on the spir- 
itual and emotional life of patients. 
The various phases of the program 
were presented by professors from nearby 
colleges, general physicians from the hos- 
pital’s medical staff, representatives from 
city and county health departments, 
nursing homes, faculties of the school and 
nursing service at Deaconess, and the 
hospital’s full and part-time chaplains. 
Considered a pilot study to determine 
the potential effectiveness of such a 
program, an evaluation session revealed 
objectives had been achieved. A recom- 
mendation was made that a similar pro- 
gram be held each year and that it be 
extended to include those from other 
faiths as well as Methodist ministers. 
Feeling they had gained a much better 
insight into the various factors surround- 
ing hospitalized patients—the effects on 
their mental, spiritual and emotional 
lives and recovery, the eight ministers 
returned to their pastorates with renewed 


Pacific Northwest Conference ministers ‘‘lived in’’ at Deaconess Hospital to gain a better 
understanding of hospital care. Above, they enjoy a meal with members of the hospital 
staff. Below, they look over a doctor’s shoulder as he examines a patient. 



































vigor to approach a year of much im- 
proved ministry to their congregations. 
While it is hoped that modifications 
of this program can be offered regularly 
to members of the Methodist clergy in 
the Pacific Northwest, other areas can 
adapt the idea to their own groups. 
Rosert OrtMeYER, former chairman 
Pacific Northwest Conference 
Board of Hospitals and Home 


Over 700 Persons Helped 


To serve the needy in their own 
community, a church-school class 

established a committee to collect 
and disburse funds. 

The “helping hand spirit” got started 
among the members of the Chambers 
Men’s Bible Class at Calvary Church in 
Martinsburg, W. Va., in the summer of 
1948 when we processed 2,562 cans of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and turned 
them over to the local Salvation Army. 

This work was the first spark to the 
idea that the class could continue to 
serve those in need. Two years later we 
discussed plans for continuing this service. 

As a first step, we placed an offering 
plate at the entrance to our class, giving 
the members a chance to deposit their 
gifts for the needy of the community and 
the world. 

But still the idea grew. Four years 
later we voted to use these voluntary gifts 
specifically for foreign missions and 
worthy persons in need. Early in 1955, 
the members of the Special Funds Com- 
mittee met for the first time. 

Since then the Funds Committee has 
collected and disbursed over $7,000 to 
help needy persons. Our records show 
that, in addition to its support of projects 
in foriegn fields, the committee has aided 
well over 700 persons. 

This aid channels through a well- 
organized 12-member committee, made 
up of men from the Chambers Men’s 
Bible Class. 

A special three-man committee screens 
potential Funds Committee members, 
seeking to choose men who show a 
willingness to help others, dependability 
and sincerity. An advisory committee, 
made up of the church pastor and the 
president, teacher and secretary of the 
class, works with the Funds Committee. 

Each month members divide up the 
case work and report during a business 
meeting. We also report and review new 
cases at the meeting, and attempt to 
investigate each case before offering as- 
sistance. However, if the family or per- 
son needs immediate help, we investigate 
thoroughly after initial aid is given. 

To keep members informed about the 
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activities of the Funds Committee, the 
Chambers Bible Class prints a weekly 
bulletin, which reports the work of the 
past week. For example: 

e Financing the surgery and purchase 
of a hearing aid for a small boy born with 
one ear. 

e Providing food, clothing and shelter 
for a dying widow, and later making 
funeral arrangements. 

e Helping to get the Goodwill Industries 
started in Martinsburg. Members helped 
to clean and redecorate two different 
stores for the business. 


e Obtaining employment for jobless per- 
sons. 
e Furnishing food, shelter and clothing 
for numerous needy families. 
e Housing a family of 10. 
e Completing a second canning project. 
e Placing a hospital bed in the children’s 
ward at the City Hospital, loaning four 
wheelchairs, maintaining a commissary 
of crutches and oxygen accessories. 

After eight years, the offering plate 
remains at the entrance to the Chambers 
Men’s Bible Class, receiving the gifts of 
the class’s 75 members. At the base of 
the plate a carboard sign sums up the 
activities of the Special Funds Commit- 
tee. It reads: 

“For Christ’s Work.” 


Heywarp TEDERICK 

Class secretary and advisory member 
Renus Kackiey 

Committee secretary 


“Overseas” Dinner Is Successful 


The idea 
To feed the hungry a “Guest for 
(0) Dinner” program resulted in one 
. million pounds of food being 


shipped overseas through MCOR. 


Many people are interested in helping 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 

First Methodist Church in Wenatchee, 
Wash., tried an experiment in over- 
seas relief that is worthy of attention. 

The church membership is just over 
1,000, with an attendance average of a 
little over 500 for worship services. Its 
people carried on an active benevolence 
program and they did not want additional 
benevolence programs that might hinder 
the on-going work of the church. 
Through the commission on missions, an 
idea was developed which was brought 
to completion with the help of MCOR. 

The plan was simply this—that as 
many families as desired could contribute 
$1 each month to have a guest for din- 
ner. A total of more than 200 of the 
nearly 500 families in the church signed 
to do this. 

The plan was to run for one year only 


on a test basis. As a means of helping 
to remind those who had made this 
pledge, an envelope and small tent carry- 
ing a picture of a refugee family was 
mailed each month to pledgees. 

This idea was presented at a family 
dinner. So that an idea of the cost could 
be kept, an announcement was made that 
all costs of the mailing and printing of 
the envelopes and tents would first be 
deducted from the amount received. 

In the year’s time that this operated, a 
total of just over $2,600 was received 
with a cost in postage and printing of 
about $400. 

The “Guest for Dinner” program did 
not interfere with the other benevolences 
or the budget of the church. Administra- 
tion details were handled through the 
church office and each month a check 
was sent in for overseas relief. 

The program was stopped at the end 
of the year so that it could be evaluated 
as a possible means of extension to suit 
the world’s needs. 

These steps were necessary to be a part 
of the “Guest for Dinner” program: 

e You had to sign the pledge card that 
you would contribute $1 or more a month 
through your church. 

e In signing the pledge card you had to 
agree that this “Guest for Dinner” would 
be over and above your other giving. 

e Before the first Sunday of each month 
you would receive a “tent picture” and 
envelope for your table. 

e You would have this on your table at 
some meal during that month and read 
the story about each picture. 

e On the following Sunday, you would 
bring the envelope containing your con- 
tribution to the church, and place it in 
the offering plate, together with your 
regular gifts. 

e This would be done each month, be- 
ginning May 1, for the remainder of 
1959. 

e If you were a regular contributor to 
the church, you would receive a notation 
of your gift on your monthly receipt. 

Here are a few observations: 

1. It was a low-pressure selling idea. 

2. We had no reason to believe that peo- 
ple cut their benevolence giving because 
of this program. 

3. The local expense was high because 
of our cost of printing, but the returns 
warranted the effort. 

4. One of the key parts of the program 
was the monthly tent and envelope 
which was mailed to the donor. 

This provided an on-going interest in 
the refugee peoples of the world. 


WiuraM F. DurnaM, chairman 
Guest for Dinner Program 
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The Upper Room Chapel, interior at 
Nashviile, Tennessee 


You are always welcome 


The Upper Room Ministers at Home 
and Abroad 


The chapel, above, with the great wood Every day in the year the ministry of The Upper Room is felt 
carving of the Last Supper, was visited by the world around as a result of the prayers that are prayed in this 
more than 43,000 persons last year. These beautiful place, and the literature that is mailed from this building, 
persons—who represented all our fifty whose symbol is the cross. 
states and sixty-three other countries— 
found in this quiet chapel a place to medi- STRENGTH FOR DAILY TASKS 
tate and pray. Some of them came out of 
curiosity, but in this inspiring atmosphere 
even the most casual paused. For others, 
on the verge of despair, this chapel was a 
place where new hope was born. 


No share that you may have in the world’s work is meaningless 
or humdrum when you know that you walk with the Master. 
The busy world lacks color and strength and beauty when you 
are out of step. Use Tue Upper Room to help keep your spirit 
in tune with the Eternal. 

If you want information about devotional literature, if you 
want sample copies of THe Upper Room (now published in 32 
languages) or if you would like details 
about The Parish Cultivation Plan, please 
write to Dept. 35, The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 


The Upper Room Chapel, ex- 
terior, at Nashville, Tennessee 


Uisiner Ooh 


The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
38 Editions — 32 Languages — 3% Million Circulation 
1908 Grand Avenue, Dept. 35, Nashville 5, Tenn. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of 
the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s July-August covers refer to 
the giving of money and life. Alaska Methodist University 


(Grant Hall pictured, front) is an outstanding project of 
the Advance and represents hundreds of Advance oppor- 
tunities. Back: Author C. B. Harbour, Jr., with the Life 
Service Club of First Church, Norton, Va. 








